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INTRODUCTION 


ON  THE  EARLY  AGES  OF  ENGLISH  MUSIC  AND  SONG. 

■*'  History  had  its  origin  in  poetry,'"'  sa3's  an  old  Danish  authoi-,  and  this  is  un- 
•doubtedly  true  as  to  much  of  the  early  history  of  our  own  country.  Without 
^oing  so  far  as  Lord  Macaulay,  who  ranks  Hengist  and  Horsa,  Vortigern  and 
Kowena,  Arthur  and  Mordred,  as  "  mythical  persons,  whose  very  existence  may 
be  questioned,"  we  may,  at  least,  point  to  many  adventures  of  our  ancient 
kings  and  heroes,  which,  if  not  altogether  inventions  of  the  poet,  have  undoubtedly 
reached  us  only  through  the  medium  of  song.  In  the  "Anglo-Saxon  ChronicU," 
iwo  complete  historical  ballads,  and  fragments  of  eight  or  ten  others  are  inserted 
as  integral  parts  of  the  Chronicle.  While  some  of  our  earliest  vaiters  mix  toge- 
ther truth  and  fiction,  without  attempting  to  distinguish  between  them,  others, 
like  William  of  Malmesbury,  divide  records  for  which  there  was  some  show  of 
authority  from  those  which  were  only  derived  from  ballads  sung  about  the 
country.  In  this  way  we  learn  the  subjects  of  many  of  the  legends  and 
historical  songs  which  delighted  our  ancestors  for  successive  centuries. 

William  of  Malmesbury  vrrote  his  history  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  I.  and 
Stephen,  when  King  Arthur  had  been  dead  about  six  hundred  years,  yet  he  says  : 
""  It  is  of  this  Arthur  that  the  Britons  fondly  tell  so  many  fables,  even  to  the 
23resent  day — a  man  worthy  to  be  celebrated,  not  by  idle  fictions,  but  by  authentic 
■^history" — "  The  sepulchre  of  Arthur  is  no  where  to  be  seen,  whence  ancient  ballads 
fable  that  he  is  still  to  come."  As  a  specimen  of  the  miracles  attributed  to  this 
king,  he  tells  us  that,  "At  the  siege  of  Mount  Badon,'=  reljdng  on  an  image  of 
the  Virgin,  which  he  had  affixed  to  his  armour,  Arthur  engaged  nine  hundred  of 
■the  enemy  single-handed,  and  dispersed  them  with  incredible  slaughter  !"  Even 
this  bold  fiction  did  not  die  away  very  rapidly,  for  Giraldus,  the  Welshman,  who 
was  chaplain  to  Henry  II.,  improved  the  miracle,  by  adding  that  an  image  of  the 
Yii-gin  was  fixed  inside  Arthur's  shield,  that  he  might  kiss  it  in  battle. 

*    "Ilistoria  initiam  sumpsit  a  poese." — Bartliolinus,  De  Contempiu  Mortis  apud  Danaicos. 
^    "  Autiquitas  neniarum  adliuc  eum  venturum  fabulatur.'' — De  Gestis  Regum  Anglorum, 
,(Lib.  iii.) 

<=  Supposed  by  some  to  be  Bannesdown,  near  Batli. 

■'^•^,.,  857283 
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Ill  his  history  of  King  Edward,  son  of  Alfred  the  Great,  William  of  ]\Ialmeshury 
Bays:  "Thus  far  I  have  written  from  authentic  testimony;  that  which  follows  I 
have  learned  more  from  old  ballads,  popular  through  succeeding  times,  than  from 
books  written  expressly  for  the  information  of  posterity,  I  have  subjoined  then!, 
not  to  defend  their  veracity,  but  to  put  my  reader  in  possession  of  all  I 
know.'"*  Again,  after  recounting  the  pride  of  Edgar,  in  compelling  subject 
kings  to  be  his  oarsmen  while  he  sat  at  the  prow,  "William  says  :  "  For  this  he  is. 
justly  blamed  by  liistory,  but  the  other  imputations,  which  I  shall  mention  here- 
after, have  rather  been  cast  on  him  by  ballads."  ° 

A  volume  might  be  filled  with  the  stories  which  these  early  chroniclers  derived 
from  ballads,  and  among  them  not  a  few  that  have  descended  to  the  present  day. 
For  instance,  who  has  not  heard  of  the  deception  practised  upon  King  Edgar  by 
the  nobleman  whom  he  commissioned  to  offer  marriage  to  Elfrida,  if  her  beauty 
should  prove  as  remarkable  as  it  was  famed — of  the  disparaging  report  given  to  the 
king  by  his  messenger,  while  he  secretly  wooed  the  lady  for  himself?  This  narra- 
tive, which  ends  in  the  discovery  of  the  fraud,  and  the  death  of  the  betrayer  at  the 
hand  of  the  enraged  king,  is  one  of  the  many  for  which,  whether  wholly  true,  partly 
true,  or  entirely  fictitious,  there  is  no  higher  authority  than  a  ballad. 

We  have  three  accounts  of  warriors  who  gained  access  to  the  camps  of  their 
enemies  by  disguising  themselves  in  the  dresses  of  minstrels.  The  first  is  of  a 
Saxon  chief,  who  entered  York  while  it  Avas  closely  besieged  by  King  Arthur  and 
his  Britons ;  the  second  of  King  Alfred  in  the  Danish  camp,  and  the  third  of 
Anlaf,  the  Dane,  in  that  of  Alfred's  grandson,  King  Athelstan.  The  second  and 
third  adventures  are  recounted  by  William  of  Malmesbury ;  but  Asser,  the  friend  and 
biographer  of  Alfred,  takes  no  notice  of  his  share  in  any  such  enterprise.  It  is 
therefore  probable  that  the  story  has  been  transferred  from  one  hero  to  another,  if 
it  be  not  altogether  an  invention,  framed  for  the  purpose  of  exalting  the  privileged 
character  of  the  minstrel  in  the  minds  of  his  hearers.  It  must  be  admitted  that 
British  and  early  English  kings,  and  knights,  and  aU  of  gentle  blood,  were  taught 
to  play  upon  the  harp;  therefore,  so  far,  there  is  no  improbability  in  the  adventure. 

There  were  then  two  orders  of  minstrelsy,  between  which  no  suf&cieut  distinc- 
tion has  hitherto  been  drawn.  The  first  was  the  Scope  (Anglo- Sax,  scojj  sceop),  the 
bard,  or  inventor,  who  combined  the  arts  of  poetry  and  music,  singing  son5.^  of  his 
own  composition.  To  be  a  Scope  was  an  honourable  distinction,  even  to  men  of 
rank.  The  second  was  the  Gleeman,  Avho,  deriving  his  name  from  gleo,  (signifying 
fflce,  mirth,  music,  song,)  was  a  musician,  and  merry-maker,  usually  singing  songs 
composed  by  others. 

^  "  Sequentia  magis  cantilcnis  per  successiones  tcmporum  detritis,  quam  libris  ad  in- 
structiones  pcsteriorum  oluciibratis,  didicerim." — (Lib.  ii.,  cap.  6.) 

«  "Inde  morito,  jureque,  culpant  eum  literse ;  nam  ceteras  infamias,  quas  post  dicanii 
magis  resperserunt  cantilenae." — (Lib.  ii.,  cap.  8.) 
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Many  of  the  clergy  indulged  in  music  and  poetry,  and  with  little  restraint 
so  long  as  their  songs  were  on  historical  or  other  unobjcctionahle  subjects. 
Aldhclm,  first  abbot  of  Malmesbury,  and  one  of  the  most  eminent  churchmen  of 
the  seventh  century,  exercised  himself  daily  in  playing  upon  the  various  musical 
instruments  then  in  use,  "whether  with  strings,  pipes,  or  any  other  variety." 
(Here  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  principal  musical  instruments*  of  the  early 
English  were  the  harp,  the  rote,  the  psaltery,  the  fiddle,  (which  is  of  English 
origin,)  the  cittern,  and  the  organ.  To  these  were  added  flutes,  single  and  double, 
bb  7.1  at  the  end — pipes,  hornpipes,  bagpipes,  trumpets,  cimbals,  tabor,  and  drum). 
Al  I")  dm  composed  "  trivial  songs,"  says  his  biographer,  and  stationing  himself  on 
I'le  oridge,  "lik3  a  professed  minstrel,"  he  sang  them  to  the  people,  in  order  to 
engage  their  attention,  and  having  secured  it,  he  gradually  intermixed  others  on 
moro  instructi\'e  subjects.  One  of  these  trivial  songs  retained  its  popularity  four 
hundred  years,  foi  WiUiam  of  Malmesbury  says  that  it  was  sung  about  the  country 
in  his  own  time.  The  elevation  of  the  ambitious  Dunstan  may  be  attributed  to 
his  skill  in  music,  for  it  was  by  his  harping  and  singing  to  the  king,  when  wearied 
with  affairs  of  state,  that  he  first  gained  the  royal  favour.  Dunstan  was  skilled  in 
all  "the  vain  songs"  of  his  nation,  and  sought  to  calm  his  excitable  temperament 
by  means  of  his  harp.  He  kept  it  by  him  to  the  last,  thinking  with  Bishop 
Grosteste,  that — 

"  The  vertue  of  the  harpe,  with  skyll  arj'ght, 
"Will  destrye  the  feudy's  [fiend's]  might." 

It  appears  however,  that  some  of  the  clergy  were  apt  to  indulge  in  songs  of  too 
convivial  a  character,  for,  among  the  laws  made  in  King  Edgar's  reign  (a.d.  9G0), 
the  fifty-eighth  is,  "That  no  priest  shall  be  a  maker  of  ale-house  songs"  (literally, 
■*' He  shall  not  be  an  ale-scope,  eflZ((  sc^y^j  "),  "nor  in  anywise  act  the  gleeman, 
whether  alone  or  v/ith  others."  About  the  same  date  is  a  similar  law  for 
Northumbrian  priests,  "  If  a  priest  indulge  in  drunkenness,  or  become  a  gleeman 
■or  ale-scupe,  let  him  make  satisfaction." 

6ne  of  Elfric's  Canons  is  curious  as  showing  that  early  English  funerals  were 
conducted  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  modern  Irish  Avakes.  The  35th  is  as 
follows  :  "Ye  ought  not  to  make  merry  over  dead  men,  nor  to  hunt  after  a  corpse 
except  ye  are  invited  to  it.     When  ye  are  invited,  forbid  the  heathenish  songs  of 

'  The  portable  Harp  was  strung  with  wirj,  the  large  Harp  with  sheep-gut.  The  Rote  was 
•a  kind  of  lyre  common  to  the  old  Saxons  and  early  English.  (An  engraving  of  the  Kote  will  be 
found  it  p.  7{'i7  of  Popular  Music  0/ the  Olden  Time.)  The  Cittern  (Citra  or  Cilere,)  was  of  tha 
Jute  kiii.l,  with  four  (single  or  double)  strings,  and  strung  with  wire.  The  Fiddls  had  four 
Btriiigs  and  a  bow,  as  now :  its  history  is  traced  in  Popular  Mimic,  p.  761  ct  scq.  An  early 
English  Psaltery  is  engraved  in  AVackcrbarth's  Music  and  the  Anglo-Saxons.  The  Organ  waa  u 
•use  in  England  in  the  seventh  century — it  is  described  in  Aldhelm's  Laus  Virr/initatis. 

6    Leges  Anglo-Saxonicse,  ed.  "Wilkins,  fol.  86. 

^     AVilkins's  Concilia,  vol.  i.  p.  218,  canon  no.  41. 
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laymen,  and  their  loud  cackling,  and  do  not  eat  and  drink  over  the  body  in  their 
heathenish  manner."' 

Some  of  these  laws  and  canons  give  an  insight  of  the  times  wliicli  could  not 
otherwise  be  obtained.  In  one  council  it  is  ordered  that  "neither  bishops  nor 
any  other  ecclesiastics  shall  kee])  female  harpers,  or  players  of  other  instruments  ; 
neither  are  they  to  sanction  plays  or  buffooneries  by  their  presence.''  In  another, 
"  Priests  are  not  to  babble  in  tlie  church  like  secular  bards,  nor  to  dislocate  tho 
sacred  words  by  theatrical  pronunciation:"  and  "Monasteries  are  not  to  be  re- 
ceptacles of  amusing  arts — that  is,  of  poets,  harpers,  musicians,  and  jesters — but- 
honest  retreats  for  the  silent  and  quiet,  and  such  as  labour  for  God's  sake."^  "We- 
may  assume  that  they  were  sometimes  perverted  to  such  uses,  or  else  why  make  a 
law  against  it  ? 

Specimens  of  early  English  music  are  still  extant,  and  among  them  some  that. 
are  probably  of  the  7th  and  8th  centuries,  such  as  the  music  to  "  The  Praise  of 
Virginity,"  and  to  other  poems  by  Saint  Aldhelni.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  they 
are  not  intelligible  to  us,  owing  to  the  imperfection  of  the  notation.  The  same- 
system  then  prevailed  throughout  Europe.  Over  the  words  are  j^laced  certain 
accents,  stops,  hooks,  and  crooks,  (like  slanting  pot-hooks  and  hangers,)  and  these 
were  intended  to  guide  the  voice  up  aiid  down  to  certain  notes ;  but  as  they  are: 
not  written  upon  lines,  it  is  impossible  to  decide  with  any  certainty  how  far  the 
voice  should  ascend  or  descend.  Such  notation  could  only  have  served  with 
the  assistance  of  a  master,  for  a  tune  must  necessarily  be  learnt  by  ear  where  th& 
length  of  notes  is  undefined." 

The  same  remark  will  apply  to  later  specimens,  for,  alihough,  about  Ihe. 
latter  half  of  the  tenth  century,  a  red  line  was  used  for  F,  and,  subsequently,  a. 
yellow  line  for  C,  (the  singing-marks,  or  neumes,  being  written  upon  and  between 
these  lines,)  still  the  time  of  all  notes  was  as  indefinite  as  before. 

It  is  curious  that,  under  such  disadvantages,  any  progress  should  have  beea 
made  in  harmony.  Still  the  nation  which  used  the  harp  and  organ  could  not  be- 
without  some  practical  knowledge  of  concordant  sounds,  and  the  English  had  organs- 
of  large  size.  One  erected  in  Winchester  Cathedral,  in  the  tenth  century,  is  fully 
described  by  Wulstan,  a  contemporary  writer,  and  he  states  the  number  of  pipes  to- 
have  been  four  hundred.  This  same  Wulstan  was  the  author  of  a  treatise  "  On 
the  Harmony  of  Tones,"  a  work  which  was  in  use  for  at  least  a  hundred  and  fifty 

■    AVilkins's  Concilia,  vol.  i.  p.  255. 

''    Concilium  Romano-Britaniiicum,  Wilkins's  Concilia,  vol.  i.  p.  4G 

>    Council  of  Cloveslioo,  near  Abingdon,  a.d.  747. — 'Williins's  Concilia,  vol  i.  p.  94. 

™  SincG  tills  was  written,  the  editor  has  found  some  early  English  Latin  hymns  with  nota- 
tion on  four  lines  and  spacos  in  manuscripts  written  in  the  tenth  century.  'Jhesequite  antedate 
anytliing  of  the  kind  yet  known  abroad,  and  they  precede  the  time  of  Gruido,  who  proposed  only- 
two  lines— a  red  line  for  F,  and  a  yellow  line  for  C. 
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years,  for  it  was  known  to  "William  of  Malmesbury,  who  styles  it  "a  most  nsofal 
book.""  He  says,  however,  that  Osberno  of  Canterbury  (who  flourished  about  a 
century  after  "VVulstan,  and  outlived  the  Norman  Conquest  by  about  thirty  years,) 
was  indisputably  the  greatest  of  all  musicians,  not  excepting  any  then  living."" 

The  musical  terms  used  in  teaching  boys  in  the  tenth  century,  will  be  found 
in  Ai-chbishop  Alfric's  vocabulary,  and  include  Ansivege  sang — Tune  for  instru- 
ment alone,  Tivegra  sang — Duet,  Hluddra  sang — Chorus,  Ge^wcere  sang~- 
Harmony,  and  Ungcsivege  sang — Discord. 

The  good  monk  who  wrote  the  history  of  Ely  has  preserved  a  fragment  of  an 
Angb-Saxon  ballad  without  music,  which  he  attributes  to  Canute  the  Great. 
This  affords  a  specimen  of  the  measure  which  this  kind  of  poetry  had  attained  in 
the  3irly  part  of  the  eleventh  century,  although  the  language  is  rather  that  of  the 
twelfth  :— 

"  Merie  sungen  the  munccl-.es  binncn  Ely,  INIcrry  Scang  the  monks  in  Ely, 

Tha  Cnut  cliiiig  reu  thcr  by :  When  Canute,  the  king,  was  rowing  by : 

lloweth,  cnites,  noer  the  land,  Kow,  ye  knights,  near  the  land, 

And  here  we  tlies  nmneches  saeng."  And  let  ns  hear  these  monks'  song. 

English  monks  were  often  censured  for  singing  too  quickly  in  the  church,  and 
this  habit  sprung,  not  improbably,  from  the  natural  cheerfulness  of  disposition 
which  was  undoubtedly  characteristic  of  the  English.  The  people  dehghted  in 
holidays,  and,  thanks  to  their  numerous  saints,  these  were  frequent-  Athletic 
sports,  (such  as  hunting  the  wild  boar  and  the  stag,  hawking,  wrestling,  and 
riding,)  games,  tricks,  feasting,  and  music,  were  the  favourite  amusements,  and  as 
Layamon  says,  "  songs  there  were  merry,  and  lasted  very  long." 

"  The  merry,  free,  and  frank  disposition  of  the  old  English,"  says  Camden, 
"  was  thus  described  by  Alfred  of  Beverley,"  who  died  a.d.  1136  :  '  England,  full  of 
sports,  a  free  people,  delighting  in  jokes.'  "^  William  of  Malmesbury  says  of  the 
men  of  East  Anglia  :  "  They  are  a  merry,  pleasant,  jovial  race,  but  apt  to  carry 
their  jokes  to  an  irritating  excess."  ^ 

Neither  was  this  character  for  cheerfulness  confined  to  the  North  and  East 

"  "  Fecit  et  aliud  opus  De  Tonorum  Harmonia,  valde  utile." — Gesta  Regum  Anglorum, 
b.  ii.  c.  8.     This  is  elsewhere  entitled  the  "  Breviloquium  Widstani." 

°  "  Plara  et  non  contemnenda  de  viro  IDunstaiio']  volentem  dicere  revocat  Cantuarisa 
cantor  Osbernus,  qui  ejus  vitam  Romana  elegantia  composuit,  nulli  nostro  tempore  stylo 
sccundus,  musica  certe  omnium  sine  controversia  primus."  {Gesta  Reg.  Angl.  b.  ii.  c.  8.)  One 
of  Osberne's  treatises  VAs  De  Re  Musica,  and  a  copy  of  a  second,  De  Vocum  Comortantiis,  is 
stated  by  ]\I.  Fetis  to  be  in  the  library  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge.  If  this  manu- 
script could  be  found  it  might  throw  fresh  light  upon  the  music  of  the  eleventh  century. 
William  of  Itlalmesbury  was  always  esteemed  an  impartial  writer  and  unbiassed  by  nationality. 
one  of  his  parents  was  English,  the  other  Norman,)  so  that  his  unqualified  praise  of  Osberne 
should  have  excited  the  attention  of  musical  historians.     Osberne  was  born  at  Canterbury, 

p    "  Anglia  plena  jocis,  gens  libera,  et  apta,  jocari." — Camden's  Remaines. 

9  "Gens  lajta  et  lepida,  facetaque  festivitate  jocorum  ad  petulantiam  pronior." — Gesta 
Jtegmn  Anglonivi,  b.  ii.  c.  13. 
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of  England.     "  Merry  Micliael,  tlie  Coruisli  poet,  piped  this  upon  his  oaten  pipe 
for  merry  England,"  says  Camden, 

"  For  money,  dinners,  varied  drinks,  no  Land  will  e'er  be  found 
Like  England,  famous  England,  where  the  fertile  soil  is  crown'd 
With  countless  flocks  and  lierds,  and  where  all  social  joys  abound."' 

As  to  London,  the  first  good  description  of  the  city  and  of  its  customs  was 
TVTitten  in  1174,  by  Fitz-Stephen,  the  friend  and  biographer  of  Thomas  a  Becket, 
He  says  that,  in  summer  evenings,  the  3'oung  people  danced  till  dark  to  the  sound 
of  the  harp  (or  cittern),  and  tlat  some  of  the  maidens  acted  as  musicians.^  Tliat, 
on  festivsl  days,  the  boys  of  t'i3  London  schools  attached  to  the  three  prir^" 'pal 
churches,  "  contended  with  each  other  in  verse,"  and  wound  up  their  contests  ''by 
recitations  of  epigrams,  ballads,  and  rhymes,  in  which  the  foibles  and  frailti'^!=  of 
their  fellows  were  sarcastically  exposed,  but  without  naming  the  individuals."  At 
this  *■'  the  auditors,  who  were  prepared  to  enter  into  the  jest,  shook  the  assembly 
with  peals  of  laughter."  The  same  author  tells  us  that  Avhen  a  Becket  went  to 
Paris,  as  Chancellor  to  Henry  tlie  Second,  he  was  accompanied  by  about  two 
hundred  and  fifty  English  boys,  who  preceded  him  "in  groups  of  six,  ten,  or  more, 
singing  something  in  their  own  language  after  the  manner  of  their  country." 

Fitz-Stephen  does  not  elucidate  the  meaning  of  "  after  the  manner  of  their 
country,"  but  he  intended,  in  all  probability,  that,  while  some  sang  the  tune,  others 
joined  in  an  underpart  in  harmony  to  it.  This  manner  of  singing  seems  then  to 
have  been  peculiar  to  the  English.  They  had  also  another  system,  that  of  singing 
Rounds  or  Roundels,  such  as  the  watermen  of  London  made  of  Sir  John  Norman, 
Lord  Mayor  of  London,  in  1453,  and  of  which  we  have  an  earlier  example  in 
"  Summer  is  icumen  in."  In  both  styles  there  is  a  burden  or  undersong  for  some 
to  sing  as  a  bass  to  support  the  upper  voices. 

The  harp  (strung  with  wire)  being  an  instrument  of  little  power,  when  many 
persons  met  together,  the  accompaniment  of  voices  was  frequently  used  to 
strengthen  it.  Our  early  songs  and  carols  have  commonly  a  burthen  of  two  lines 
at  the  commencement,  and  not,  as  now,  at  the  end  of  the  stanza.  This  buiden 
was  intended  to  be  sung  by  under-voices  throughout  the  song,  to  suj)port  the 
tune. 


*    "  Nobilis  Anglia  pocula,  prandia  donat,  et  sera, 
Terra  juvabilis  et  sociabilis,  agmine  plena, 

Omnib-is  ntvlis,  Anglia  fertil^s  o?t  et  amoena."— Camden's  Hcmaines. 
«    "  J^xollarum  cithara  choros  ducit  usque  imminente  luna,  et  pedc  libero  pulsatur  telluB  "' 
— Descriptio  Londonix.  ed.  T.  Pegge,  4to,  1772. 

'    "  Gregatim  euntes  sex  vel  deni,  vel  plures  simul,  aliquid  lingua  sua  pro  more  patria  s'ta 
cantantes  " — Stephanides,  Vita  S.  Thomx,  Cantuae,  p.'  21. 
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The  airs  and  graces  of  cliurcli-singers  Avere  strongly  repreliended  at  tliis  time 
by  John  of  Salisbury,  and  by  Aih-ed,  or  Aebed,  a  Yorkshire  abbot.  Each  alhides 
to  the  four  qualities  of  voice — (treble,  countertenor,  tenor,  and  base,)  and  the 
former  says  that  the  parts  were  so  consolidated  or  intermixed,  that  no  one  could 
distinguish  one  voice  from  another.  "  If  you  could  hear  the  effeminate  modula- 
tions of  their  voices,"  says  he,  "you  would  think  them  a  concert  of  sirens,  not  of 
men."  Aih-ed  says,  "  Sometimes  you  may  see  a  man  with  open  mouth,  not  sing 
but,  as  it  were,  breathe  out  his  last  gasp  :  again,  by  a  ridiculous  interception  of 
his  voice,  to  seem  to  threaten  silence  ;  then  to  imitate  the  agonies  of  a  dying  man, 
■or  the  anguish  of  those  who  suffer  :  in  the  mean  time  the  whole  body  is  stirred  up 
and  down  with  theatrical  gestures,  the  lips  are  twisted,  the  eyes  turned  round,  the 
shoulders  play,  and  the  bending  of  the  fingers  answers  to  every  note." 

This  reprehension  proves,  at  least,  that  the  art  of  recitation  was  mucn  culti- 
vated by  singers  of  the  time.  Both  writers  tell  us  that  the  people  were  delighted  ; 
they  complain  only  that  attention  was  too  much  absorbed  by  the  singing.  Eecita- 
tion,  as  already  shown,  was  then  taught  in  the  London  schools,  and  we  may  fairly 
assume  that  smgers  of  secular  music  were  not  behind  those  of  the  church  in  the 
art.  An  accomplished  minstrel  could  secure  an  audience  for  fifty  verses,  but  we 
Tiow,  occassionaUy,  find  it  difficult  to  listen  to  three.  The  minstrel  had  some  story 
to  interest  his  hearers,  and  knew  how  to  recite  it  to  music  ;  but  any  ballad  tune 
will  cloy,  if  the  words,  which  give  it  life  and  spirit,  be  inaudible. 

The  study  of  music  progressed  greatly  during  the  following  centiuy  (the  13th), 
liefore  the  middle  of  which  we  find  a  round,  or  canon  in  unison,  for  four  voices, 
with  a  foot  or  undersong  for  two  more.  It  is  accompanied  by  directions  as  to  tlie 
proper  way  of  singing,  and  by  these  the  musical  notation  is  incidentally  explained. 
The  melody  stands  first  in  the  following  pages,  viz.  "  Summer  is  icumeu  in." 
It  has  been  smig  in  public  recently  as  a  round,  and  with  general  approval.  The 
undersong  or  burthen  was  omitted  on  these  occasions  (with  one  exception),  because 
it  makes  a  succession  of  fifths  and  octaves,  in  contravention  of  our  laws  of  harmony. 
No  such  law  existed  at  the  time  it  was  written,  and,  as  there  are  still  some  who 
listen  to  Scotch  tunes  like  TuUochgonim,  which  cause  perpetual  fifths  and  octaves, 
we  cannot  suppose  that  the  burthen  would,  even  now,  be  disagreeable  to  their  less 
fastidious  ears. 

With  all  its  faults,  "  Summer  is  icumen  in,"  is  incomparably  in  advance  of 
any  music  of  the  thirteenth  century  that  the  continent  of  Europe  has  produced, 
iind  it  bears  out  the  assertion  of  John  Tinctor,  the  earliest  Flemish  writer  on  music, 
that  Counterpoint  had  its  origin  among  the  English. 

At  the  end  of  this  same  thirteenth  century  there  was  a  company  or  brother- 
hood established  by  the  merchants  of  London,  among  themselves,  for  periodical 
festive  meetings,  and  for  the  encouragement  of  musical  and  poetical  composition, 
*'  to  the  end  that  the  city  of  London  might  be  renowned  for  all  good  things,  and 
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that  mii-fh,  peace,  gaiety,  and  good  fellowship  might  be  maintained."  Tlach  of 
the  brotherhood  paid  sixpence  as  entrance  fee,  and  twelvepence  on  the  day  of 
meeting  unless  he  had  composed  a  new  song.  In  that  case  "  his  song  did  acquit 
him  thereof."  The  constitution  of  their  society  resembled  in  many  respects  tlioie 
of  the  present  city  companies.  They  had  a  Master  (called  a  prince)  and  twelve 
companions,  chosen  anually ;  also  a  clerk  and  a  chaplain.  They  built  a  chapel 
"  in  honour  of  God  and  Our  Lady,  near  the  Guildhall,"  and  called  themselves  The 
brotherhood  of  the  Pui.  To  be  elected  prince  of  the  year  soon  became  an  expensive 
honour,  for  one  of  the  statutes  complains  that  the  munificence  of  the  feasts  had  so 
increased  from  year  to  year,  each  prince  endeavouring  to  surpass  the  other,  and  at 
his  own  cost,  that  limits  thenceforth  should  be  placed  upon  the  expenditure,  and 
the  entire  cost  of  the  feasts  be  defrayed  by  the  Company.  The  following  extract 
from  the  statutes  will  best  explain  the  objects  of  the  association.  "  iSsid  whereas 
the  royal  feast  of  the  Pui  is  maintained  and  established  principally  for  crowning  a 
royal  song ;  inasmuch  as  it  is  by  song  that  it  is  honoured  and  enhanced ;  all  the 
gentle  companions  of  the  Pui,  by  right  reason,  are  bound  to  exalt  royal  songs  to. 
the  utmost  of  their  power,  and  especially  the  one  that  is  crowned  by  assent  of  the- 
companions  upon  the  day  of  the  great  feast  of  the  Pui.  Wherefore  it  is  here  pro- 
vided, as  concernmg  such  songs,  that  each  new  Prince,  the  day  that  he  shall  wear 
the  crown  and  govern  the  feast  of  the  Pui,  and  so  soon  as  he  shall  have  had  the- 
blazon  of  his  arms  hung  in  the  room  where  the  feast  of  the  Pui  shall  be  held,  shall' 
cause  to  be  set  up  beneath  his  blazon  the  song  that  was  crowned,  on  the  day  that 
he  was  chosen  as  the  new  prince,  plainly  and  correctly  written  without  default. 
For  no  singer  ought  by  right  to  sing  any  royal  song,  or  to  proifer  the  same,  until 
he  shall  have  seen  the  song  that  was  last  cro'mied  in  the  year  just  passed,  honoured 
according  to  its  right,  in  the  manner  aforesaid."  "And  that,  for  deciding  as  to 
the  songs,  there  be  chosen  two  or  three,  who  well  understand  singing  and  music, 
for  the  purpose  of  trying  and  examining  the  notes  and  the  points  of  the  song,  as. 
well  as  the  nature  of  the  words  composed  thereto.  For  without  smging  no  one 
ought  to  call  a  composition  of  words  a  song,  nor  and  ought  any  royal  song  to  be 
crowned  without  the  sweet  sounds  of  melody  sung.""  The  seat  where  the  singers 
sang  the  royal  song  was  covered  with  cloth  of  gold,  and  when  the  Company  had 
given  the  crown  to  him  Avho  had  produced  the  best  song,  all  mounted  their  horses 
and  rode  in  procession  through  the  city,  (the  king  of  the  day  riding  between  the  old? 
prince  and  the  new,)  and  then  escorted  their  new  prince  to  his  house,  where  they 
alighted  and  had  a  dance,  by  way  of  a  loath  to  depart.  After  the  dance,  they 
were,  according  to  the  statutes,  to  take  but  one  di-ink,  and  then  each  to  return  ta 
his  own  house  on  foot. 

Secular  music  seems  always  to  have  been  gi'eatly  in  advance  of  sacred,  and  so 


Liber  Cuxtitmarum,  edited  by  T.  II.  lUley,  M.A.,  pp.  589,  590. 
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seculfa-  tunes  were  frequently  aiipropriatetl  as  hymns.  The  case  of  St.  AlJhohn,  on 
the  bridge,  ma,1  not  be  strictly  in  point ;  but  we  may  at  least  date  the  habit  froiu 
the  Norman  Conquest.  It  is  recorded  of  Thomas,  Archbishop  of  York  under 
William  the  First,  that  whenever  he  heard  any  song  sung  by  Glecmen,  he  wrote 
immediately  a  rehgious  parody  upon  the  words,  to  be  sung  to  the  same- 
tune.^  There  remains  at  Ossoiy  a  manuscript,  known  as  the  Red  Book,  which 
contains  many  Latin  Hymns  written  to  popular  tunes  by  the  English  bishop  of 
that  see  from  1318  to  1360.  The  original  names  are  there  given,  such  as- 
"  Sweetest  of  all,  sing."  "  How  should  I  with  that  old  man,"  "  Do,  do,  nightingale, 
sing  full  merry,"  "  Good  day,  my  leman  dear,"  etc.  These  were  all  stage  songs 
(Carmina  Theatralia)  and  the  good  bishop  substituted  hymns  to  the  airs  in 
order  that  the  throats  of  his  clergy  might  not  be  defiled  by  singing  "profane" 
words. 

Some  writers  have  asserted  that  the  popular  tunes  of  different  countries 
sprang  from  the  church ;  but  this  is  mere  assertion,  without  even  an  atom  of  proof. 
The  better  feelings  of  man  have  ever  revolted  at  such  appropriations.  To  sing 
them  would  have  been  thought  the  extreme  of  ribaldry.  On  the  contrary,  in  all 
countries,  the  case  has  been  reversed.  In  the  Vatican  library  at  Eome  there  are 
now  eighty  volumes  of  masses  constructed  upon  popular  tunes  by  composers  of 
various  countries.  Our  Scottish  brethen  have  their  "Compendious  Book  of  Godly 
and  Spiritual  Songs,  turned  out  of  profane  Ballads,"  and,  curiously  enough,  these- 
are  chiefly  parodies  upon  English  songs,  such  as  "  John,  come  kiss  me  now,"  and 
sung  to  English  tunes.  The  custom  of  singing  "psalms  to  hornpipes"  has  not 
died  away  even  yet,  for  we  may  still  point  to  instances  whichever  way  we  turn,  and 
whether  we  look  abroad  or  at  home. 

A  Latin  proverb  was  current  from  the  fourteenth  to  the  sixteenth  century, 
which  professed  to  characterize  the  singing  of  the  principal  nations  of  Europe,  and 
gave  the  English  the  palm  for  joyous  songs.  The  proverb  is  supposed  to  be  of 
French  orign,  because  not  only  are  the  French  placed  first,  but  also,  are  said  to  be 
the  only  people  who  then  understood  the  true  art.  Galli  cantant,  Angli  jubilant, 
Ilispani  2')l(nuiunt,  Germani  iilulant,  Itali  caprizant.  In  EngUsh — "  The  French 
sing,  the  English  carol,  the  Spaniards  wail,  the  German  howl,  the  Italians  quaver 
like  goats."  We  have  no  other  verb  by  which  we  can  translate  the  word 
"jubilant"  except  "to  carol,"  although  we  have  a  more  literally  corresponding 
noun  in  the  word  "jubilee  "- — Carols  were  songs  for  mirthful  and  festive  occasions, 
to  tmies  fitted  for  dancing,  such  as  : 

"All  you  tliat  love  good  fello-svs, 

Come  listen  to  my  song,"  &o. 

Even  the  semi-religious  Christmas  carols  were  in  old  times  sung  to  tunes  of  this 

^^  "  Si  quis  in  audita  ejus  arte  joculiiria  aliquid  vocaie sonarot,  statini  iUud  m  didnas  lau  Jes- 
effigiabat."-^\Y.  Malmes.  De  Gestis  Pontif,  col.  1709. 
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■class.  The  earliest  extant  with  music  is  to  the  tune  of"  Bring  us  in  good  ale." 
"  To  carol "  meant  also  to  sing  a  tune  Avhilst  others  danced. 

AU  nations  did  not  agree  with  this  French  estimate  of  themselves.  The  old 
English  rendering  of  the  proverb  was  "  The  French  'pipe,'"  in  allusion  to  their 
facility  in  executing  vocal  passages,  and  this  seems  still  to  be  both  characteristic 
■and  just.  Pietro  Arone  took  up  the  cudgels  for  the  Italians  in  his  Lucidario  in 
Musica,  and  attributed  the  proverb  to  spite  and  malevolence,  but  it  is  still 
characteristic,  in  that  tremulousness  which  many  Italian  singers  intend  as  an 
ornament  but  carry  to  excess.  The  Germans,  no  doubt,  thought  it  equally 
malevolent  to  them,  although  one  of  their-  writers  (Jerom  Tmier),  admits  its  justice 
when  applied  to  "  some  parts  "  of  Germany. 

The  name  of  "Old  England,"  dates  from  the  cival  war  between  Charles  the 
First  and  his  parliament.  Its  first  use  in  print  seems  to  date  from  a  pamphlet 
published  in  1641 — -just  twenty-one  years  after  the  name  of  our  colony  of  North 
Virginia  had  been  changed  to  Nciv  England.  Before  that  time  the  usual  expres- 
sions were  "Fair  England"  when  applied  only  to  the  country,  and  "Merry 
England,"  when  to  both  country  and  people.  During  the  reign  of  puritanism 
England  could  no  longer  be  appropriately  called  merry,  and  at  last  the  national 
character  became  affected  by  that  taint.  The  puritans  decried  maypoles  as  abomi- 
nations ;  the  festivities  of  harvest  home,  (especially  the  figure  of  Ceres  carried  in 
the  hock  cart, )  were  fearful  idolatry ;  and  dancing  on  the  village  gi-een  in  summer 
evenings,  was  "  galloping  the  broad  way  to  hell."  Although  a  violent  revulsion  of 
public  feeling  ensued  on  the  accession  of  Charles  the  Second,  yet,  much  of  this 
active  heat  expended  itself  after  a  time,  and  the  puritan  element  remained  unextin- 
guished. 

Before  the  time  of  Cromwell  every  parish  in  town  or  country,  if  moderately 
populous,  had  its  resident  musicians,  called  waits,  who  w^ere  sometimes  dignified 
by  the  name  of  minstrels.  As  there  was  scarcely  a  sport  or  festivity  unaccom- 
panied by  music,  these  men  found  profitable  employment.  The  evening  dances  on 
the  village  green  were  from  Whitsuntide  to  Lammas  day.  Harvest  was  then  close 
at  hand,  and  with  harvest  came  rejoicings  from  farm  to  farm.  Christmas  furnished 
its  indoor  amusements  and  dances  ;  Easter  its  holiday  gambols.  Musicians  were 
in  request  at  Fairs,  and  especially  so  on  famous  old  May  Day,  which,  corresponding 
with  our  13th  of  May,  was  more  genial  to  outdoor  amusement  than  May  Day  ac- 
cording to  the  new  style.  In  the  intervals  the  waits  found  employment  at  roadside 
inns,  where  they  were  engaged  to  do  honour  to  visitors.  Fynes  Moryson  saya 
that  it  was  a  custom  peculiar  to  England  that,  if  a  gentleman  had  company  at  a 
highway  inn,  he  would  be  off'ered  music  (which  he  might  freely  take  or  refuse),  and 
if  solitary,  the  musicians  would  give  him  the  good  day  with  music  in  the  morning, 
{Itinerary,  folio,  1G17,  book  iii.  p.  151.)  Now,  on  the  contrary,  owing  to  an  ab- 
sm-d  piece  of  over-legislation  in  George  the  Second's  time,  the  innkeeper  cannot 
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have  musicians  to  sing  or  i^Iay  in  his  house  without  the  trouble  and  expense  of 
annual  application  for  license. 

We  now  give  too  little  to  relaxation,  and  the  overtaxing  of  mental  and  bodily 
energies  is  not  without  its  effect  upon  the  national  character.  "  All  work  and  no 
play,"  proverbially  "  makes  Jack  a  dull  boy." 


The  airs  in  the  following  volume  belong  in  a  greater  proportion  to  "  Merry  " 
than  to  "Old"  England,  and  we  are  rarely  left  to  such  doubtful  evidence  as. 
tradition  for  proof  of  their  antiquity.  In  numerous  cases  the  original  printed  copies 
of  the  ballads  are  still  to  be  found  in  public  libraries,  while  the  tunes  may  also  bo 
traced  in  some  early  collection  of  Country  Dances.  The  sources  from  which  all 
have  been  derived  may  be  seen  in  Poimlar  ISIuslc  of  the  Olden  Time. 

Some  of  the  old  ballads  are  so  long  that  few  would  now  venture  to  sing  them. 
These  have  been  compressed,  and  some  have  been  partially  or  entirely  rewritten, 
by  Mr.  Oxenford.  In  other  cases,  the  old  words  were  thought  unsuitable  to  the 
drawing-room,  and  new  songs  have  been  substituted.  In  writing  these  Mr. 
Oxenford  has  admirably  retained  the  character  suggested  by  the  airs.  Tha 
accompaniments  are  entirely  new,  and  Mr.  Macfarren's  name  will  be  a  sufficient 
guarantee  for  their  excellence  and  appropriateness.  For  the  versions  of  the  airs 
and  theii-  barring,  the  writer  is  alone  responsible. 
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"  Blue  Bell "  of  Scotland  (The)  ,. 212 

British  Grenadiers  (The) <,. CO 

Can  love  be  controlled  by  advice 110 

Carman's  whistle  (The) 210 

Cease,  rude  Boreas Come  and  hsten  to  my  ditty 152  v. 

Christmas  comes  but  once  a  year Gxeen-Slceyes 32  >^ 

Cold  and  raw's  the  night  without Stingo  ;  or.  Oil  of  Barley 86 

Cold's  the  wind,  and  wet's  the  rain The  cobbler's  jig 51 

Come,  brave  companions,  gather  round Hey,  boys,  up  go  Ave 230 

Come,  companions,  join  your  voices Dulce  domum 76 

Come,  cheer  up,  n.y  lads,  'tis  to  glory  we  steer Hearts  of  oak 170 

Come,  lasses  and  lads,  get  leave  of  your  dads Away  to  the  jMaypolc 96 

Come,  ye  young  men,  come  along The  Staines  Morris  Dance 20 

Cupirls  garden  234 

Dear  Kitty Sir  Tliomas,  I  cannot 82 

Doiothy's  a  buxom  lass  Near  the  town  of  Taunton  Deau 174 

Down  among  the  dead  men 182 

Dreaded  hour,  my  dear  love  (The) Portsmouth I'"i6 

Drink,  boys,  drink,  for  a  soldier  should  be  jolly The  buff  coat  hath  no  fellow 1"4 

Driuk  to  mo  only  with  thine  eyes '.'■!: 

Drive  the  cold  winter  away 28 
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Oulce  domum Como  companions  join 76 

Dusky  night  rides  down  tlie  sky  ('Hie) A  hunting  we  will  go 144 

Early  ono  morning,  just  as  the  sun  was  rising 92 

Fair  flebe  I  left  v.ith  a  cautious  design I'retty  Polly  Oliver 70 

Fairies,  haste,  the  summer  moon  is  bright Sellenger's  ilouud 12f' 

Farewell,  IMauehester , U*'i 

Farewell  and  adieu  to  you  all,  Spanish  ladies "I'-VJ 

From  Oberon  to  Fairyland Dulcina 20^ 

Gently  is  the  fair  stream  flowing , I  live  not  where  I  love G? 

Girl  1  left  behind  me  (The) 17  2 

'Give  me  a  lover,  St.  Valentine 1^« 

Golden  slumbers  kiss  your  eyes JNIay  fair 11  f 

Great  Orpheus  was  a  fiddler  bold Stingo;  or.  Oil  of  Barley 2'ij'^ 

Hearts  of  oak  arc  our  ships 17'1 

Here's  a  health  to  the  Queen  and  a  lasting  peace Down  among  the  dead  men \Hy 

Here's  a  truce  to  idle  sorrow The  glory  of  the  North 2:'(' 

Hope  the  Hermit Lady  Fi-ances  Nevill's  delight 4^ 

Hunt  is  up,  the  hunt  is  up 8 

Fm  call'd  the  jovial  miller Old  Tom  of  Bedlam 98 

1  live  not  where  I  love G2 

I'm  lonesome  since  I  cross'd  the  hills The  girl  I  left  behind  me 17J 

In  good  King  Charles's  golden  days The  Vicar  of  Bray 1(12 

Isee  the  cottage  clearly The  keel  row IHO 

I  sit  upon  the  mountain  side My  father  was  born  before  me l.'!2 

I  wander'd  through' the  garden Cupid's  garden 2?A 

In  happy  days,  when  fate  look'd  kindly Northern  Nancy lOG 

In  his  barque  merrily  sings  the  boatman  j'onder The  boatman 21S 

In  sad  and  asliy  weeds  52 

In  Scarlet  town,  where  I  was  born Barbara  Allen IIG 

In  the  spring-time  of  the  year The  Poacher 142 

lu  summer  time,  when  flow'rs  do  spring Under  the  greenwood  tree 120 

■jIt  was  a  lover  and  his  lass 14 

Joan,  to  the  maypole  away  ! 42 

Jovial  man  of  Kent  (The) Joan's  ale  is  new G4 

Keel  row  (The) 1.^)") 

King  John  and  the  Abbot  of  Canterbury Derry  down SO 

Ladies,  who  shine  like  beams  of  light The  beggar  boy 90 

Ladv,  wake,  bright  stars  are  gleaming Now,  O  now,  I  needs  must  jjart 20 

Leather  bottcl  (The)  102 

Legend  of  the  Avon  (The) >^he  frog  Galliard 20 

Let  me  list  to  the  billows Admiral  Benbow 14G 

-     -  ■■/' 

Let's  dance  and  sing,  and  make  good  cheer \/ Green  sleeves  . 

Light  of  love  84 

Little  jNInsgrave  and  I^ady  Barnard f'S 

London  "Waits'  song  (The) 176 

IjOvc  me  little,  love  me  long ]\Iad  Robin 12J 

I^ve  will  find  out  the  way ]]4 

Lovely  Nancy 214 

Lxdlaby  of  the  Seventeenth  Century Golden  slumbers  kiss  your  eyes 15G 

May  he  who  wears  a  sulky  face  Tliree  merry  men  of  Kent 1G4 

Mermaid  (I'he) 2(iG 

Moon  shall  be  in  darkneaj  (The) 22G 
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My  dearest  love,  why  wilt  thou  a.sTc  ? I'll  never  love  thee  more 100 

Jly  dearest,  look  on  me  again Can  love  be  coutroird  by  advice 14'J 

JMy  little  pretty  one  4 

]\Iy  lodging  is  on  the  cold  ground  118 

Idy  own  lovely  Nancy , Lovely  Nancy -2\i: 

JMy  secret  I  will  safely  keep II.  Carey's  "  Sally  in  our  alley  ' I'JO 

J\Iy  song's  of  a  maid  that  charms  our  vale Dear  Xitty 8:^ 

Name  of  my  true  love  (The) Tom  Tinker's  my  true  love 102 

Near  AVood.stock  town,  in  Oxfordshire dhe  Oxfordshire  tragedy 130 

Northern  Nancy lOG 

Nought  1  jiri/. J  beyond  her Lull  me  beyond  thee 12G 

Now,  Ko'oiii,  lend  to  me  thy  bow (> 

O  como  you  from  Newcastle  78 

O  take  me  to  your  arms,  my  love I  sow'd  the  seeds  of  love 138 

Of  all  the  girls  that  are  so  smart Sally  in  our  alley J  60 

Oh.  dear  1  what  can  the  matter  be  202 

Oh!  forahusb.iud 196 

\  Oh,  list  to  me,  my  only  love The  friar  in  the  wlU 131: 

^Oh,  mistrcsi  mine  !  where  are  you  roaming?  1(3 

dh,  well  do  I  remember In  the  spring  time  of  the  year 142, 

Oh!  what  a  plague  is  love PhUIida  flouts  me IS 

()  whore,  and  O  where  is  your  Highland  laddie  gone...   "  Blue  Bell"  of  Scotland 212 

Oh  :,  the  oak  and  the  ash  and  the  bonny  ivy  tree 110 

Oh  !  the  roast  beef  of  Old  England 72 

\0h  !  weel  may  the  keel  row  150 

*Oh,  willow!  willow  !  willow!  willow! 12 

Oft  my  love  reproaches  me Lull  mo  beyond  thee 12G 

Of  all  tha  girls  that  are  so  smart Sally  in  our  aUey IGO 

Old  King  Cole  was  a  merry  o!d  soul 178 

On  Friday  morn,  when  we  set  sail , The  mermaid 206 

Once  I  lov'd  a  maiden  fair  44 

Once  in  a  blithe  greenwood Lady  Frances  Nevill's  delight 48 

Over  the  mountains,  and  over  the  waves Love  will  find  out  the  way 114 

Oxfordshire  tragedy  (The) Near  'Woodstock  town IcO 

Parting  (The)  Portsmouth l.-^O 

Past  three  o'clock The  London  \\'aits'  song 17G 

Pidllida  flou'cs  me  18 

Phillis  on  the  new  made  hay AmariUis  told  her  s'.vain bC\ 

L  rince  Charles  Stuarfs  farewell  to  ^Manciiecter 194 

Queen  of  May  (The) Upon  a  summer's  day 74i 

Iloast  beef  of  Old  England  (The) 72 

House  thee,  young  knight 'J'he  hunter  in  his  career 88 

How,  gallant  comrade.'',  row Low  well,  ye  marincis 198 

Sad,  weary-hearted,  soon  to  bo  parted! Love  lies  bleeding 238 

Sally  in  our  alley 160 

Saw  you,  my  father  204 

Send  me  a  lover,  St.  Valentine O  mother,  a  hoop  ! 186 

Since  first  I  saw  your  face  I  resolved      30 

Sing  a  sweet,  melodious  measure Dulce  domum 76 

Some  talk  of  Alexander,  and  some  of  ILrcules The  British  Grenadiers 60 

Spanish  lady's  love  (The) 46 

Spring  is  coming  (The)  6() 

Summer  is  a  coming  in 2 

Sweet  day,  so  cool,  so  calm,  so  bright Cheerily  and  merrily 40 

Take  me  to  the  North  Country The  fickle  Northern  lass 222 

'J'he  dreaded  hour,  my  dear  love Portsmouth 136 

The  girl  I  left  behind  me 172 

The  moon  shall  be  in  darkness 22(> 
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The  name  of  my  true  love  you'd  fain  have  me  tell Tom  Tinker's  my  true  love 102 

The  spring  is  coming,  resolv'd  to  banish G6 

There  was  a  blind  beggar Blind  beggar  of  Bethnal  Green 34 

There  was  a  jolly  miller The  budgeon  it  is  a  delicate  trad-' 154 

There  was  a  maid  the  other  day Ayatkins'  ale 200 

'ITiere  was  a  maiden,  well-a-day  ! *0h  !  for  a  husband 196 

There  was  a  simple  maiden The  noble  shricve 108 

There  was  a  youth,  and  a  well-beloved  yovith Bailiff's  daughter  of  Islington 2i] 

There  was  an  old  fellow  at  AValtham  Cross •. 128 

There  were  three  ravens  sat  on  a  tree 22 

'ihougli  to  care  we  are  born Hope  the  Hermit 48 

Till  Mary  won  my  heart There  was  a  pretty  lass 1(JG 

To  carry  the  milking  paO The  merry  milkmaids 50 

To-night  let's  jovial  be Hey,  boys,  up  go  we 2;]0 

To  the  maypole  haste  away Staines  Morris  Dance 24 

^  Under  the  greenwood  tree 120 

Under  the  rose  224 

Upon  a  time  I  chanced  to  walk  along  the  Green The  Queen  of  May 74 

Vicar  of  Bray  (The)  1G2 

AVeU  of  Saint  Keyne  (The) J 21(5 

What,  if  a  day,  or  a  month,  or  a  year 158 

When  autumn  skies  are  blue Joan's  ale  is  new 04 

AVhen  I  survey  the  world  around The  leather  bottel 192 

When  mighty  roast  beef  was  the  Englishman's  food *  2 

When  swallows  dart  from  cottage  eaves Jockey  to  the  fair I<i8 

When  the  king  enjoys  his  own  again 112 

Why,  brother  soldiers,  why? How  stands  the  glass  around  ? 228 

Why  should  we  sorrow  that  summer's  golden  ray.; '.  Gathering  of  the  peascods 58 

Why  so  wayward,  fairest  treasui-e Light  of  love 84 

Will  you  hear  a  Spanish  lady? 46 

Ye  nymphs  and  sylvan  gods The  merry  milkmaids 50 

Yes,  to-morrow,  my  love  will  again  be  here Joan's  placket  is  torn 184 

You  gentlemen  of  England Sailors  for  my  money '^8 

You  smile  at  the  beaux  who  are  forward  and  flattering...  Under  the  rose., 221 

YouBg  Tom,  the  carman's  tongue  was  slow The  carman's  whistle  210 


SUMMER    IS    A    COMINa    IN. 

THE   AIB   FEOM   A  MANUSCRIPT   SIX   mjJTDEEB   TEARS   OLD. 


Words  tnodernuat. 


Sum-mer  is      a  coining  in,     Loudly  sing,Cuck-oo !    .  Meadows  green      a  -  round  are  seen    Be- 


^m 


F=P  j-J  iu=Li  ;i  I  ; 


Etr^t^-f 


^ 


spangled  o'er  witli  dew,         Sing,  Cuck-oo  !  .      .Young  Alein,  tlie  shepherd  swain,  Is  gath'ring  vio  -  lets 


blue  J 


He  will  car-ry  wreaths  to  jMa  -  ry.  Glad  as  thou.  Cuckoo,         Cuck-oo,      Cuck-oo,  We 

r  I    r-.  J  .  ■  I 


^ 


J-J  ^j-jJff^ 


^ 


welcome  tliee,  Cuck-oo,  That  wak'st  the  world  a-new. 


^^^^i-Hgj-^m'wm^ 


^ 


r^ 


dim.         p 


m 


m^ 


±^^m 


i 


3SE 


l£z3:±2 


^ 


^ 


Prophet  of    the  merry  throat,  Loudly  sing,  Cuckoo  !  For  thou  bring' st, whene'er  thou  sing'st,  Good 


^  j^j: J  J. .  o; n — i,  ««  i  .         nr 1~  i £„i.i tt*.,!™,.  t,„«^™4.t,,.  „,^«: ,«, 


tidings,  aye  and  true :         Siug^  Cuck-oo !        ^       Mary's  love  may  fickle  proye.  False  hopes  tlie  swain  may 


ores.  '       /  pp\  _ 


1  r      1    =    !  ! 


r^ 


ga,r  •  J  ■  u  ■  u-L\p^!  '  r  -  ir^'^^^^w^ 


^'j  ■  N  :»'  Jir  ff  nr  ft  rh"  "  \rr\'-^  ^ 


rue:  May's  returning,  falsehood  spuming,  Singest  thou,  Cuckoo !  Cuckoo!      Cuck-oo  !  Hail, 


^.j  IJ  JtJTJ^R^^i^ 


bird  of  truth !  Cuck-oo !  That  wak'st  the  world  a-new. 


MY    LITTLE    PRETTY    ONE. 


^  —   120.  AIR   PnOlI    A   MANCTSCEIPT,    TIME    OF   HJvNHY   Vni. 

fVith  expression,  ar.d  sloichj. 

J.>'^«.g--^J.-r-f--f^. 


Words  modernized. 


-^^^^^^^^^m 


^^^^ 


tr-^ 


f 


.?/  dim. 


^IKE^ 


'^^^^^^^m 


irt 


My     lit  -  tie    pret  -  ty    one !  My     soft  -  ly     -win  -  ning  one !  Oh !  tliou'rt  a     mer  -  ry 


wm 


^^ 


^ 


pc^  ^  M  f'     J I  r  ^  ^  U— J    N 


;w=f 


ad  lib. 


a  tempo 


ad  lib. 


In       a   trice,  too,    thou    art  gone,    And       I       must      sigh         a  -  lone,        But    sighs    are 


a  tempo. 


lost      up  -  on      thee 


=i=?=^ 


-Tg    V- 


eI 


^r-:— 1 


^3 


fp 


3^ 


£^      :(g:    ^ 


dh„. 
-ez. 


EE^ 


^ 


a=!- 


^^^tj-Tt-rn^^ 


¥ 


?^ 


!?=:=» 


^^ 


Art   tliou.   my      smi-ling-   one,     Art   tliou,   my    pout  -  iug- one,    Art    thou,  my    teaz  -  ing    one, 


^^ 


m. 


a — f — <^=s- 


W-- 


aifc 


^^ 


ad  lih. 


a  tempo 


m^^ 


^ 


V^^T^^^zzt 


7) — ?~^~« 

^\ith     a  sin  lie  thou  heal'st  the  smart,  "VNTiy  play      the         ty     -    rant's  pari;       With  such       an 


NOW,  ROBIN,  LEND   TO   ME   THY  BOW. 

j*   i=   13g.  Am,   BEFORE    1568. 

Gai'.y,  and  in  moderate  time. 


Words  modernized. 


i^-'^^^^^^'SrlJ^^ 


-;::'r.;r-i-4:ii^r -':::-.  r 


^^^^ 


My     la-dy  is     an     arcli  -  er  rare  Anrl  in     +i,„ 

Dan    Cupid  is    Ler    master'snamt^uJl  JeJtTT^^'l'  ^'^''^'"^^ 

,tuii  ancient    is     his    pe-di-gree,    His  mother  is   a  state -Ij 


yet  who  could  compare     In    skill  witli  my    la-die. 
well  be  -  lov  -  ed  dame,  And  like  my  fair    la-die. 


y-j^  J  i-^  J .  ^  J  r  I  f  p^^g^M 


3.    He      teacli-es    ma  -  ny  a     maid     his    art,  And       ne  -  ver     asks    for     gift      c?      &e,    But 


^  J I  J.— .J  ru_^.^  Mj 


* 


^3=3=* 


^ 


i-i- 


P^^ 


=S=F 


^ 


-y P- 


F^:^  r-Ji^  fJuu./ij  J  Jg 


none  that  e'er  took  aim    with     Cupid's  piercing    dart  Could  match  with  my  la     -     die. 


fcsrt 


^W 


^ 


^ 


^ 


^^ 


liJ  ^  r  f  J I  J  ig 


i'  ^  f^r 


4^  .r^j  jij.;j  rir  r  ^  ji^^-H^fJf^^ 


"  SweetWilkin  pri-thee    take  my  bow.  And  take  my  hawk  and  hound  al  -  so,  Right  mer-ri-ly    a  hunt-ing 


THE    HUNT    IS    UP. 

Am,  TIMK  OF  HENKY  ^III. 


Wordi,  undent. 


The  hunt  is    up,  The  hunt  is    up,  And  it    is  wellnig^h  day :  And  IlaiTy,  oui-King,IIdsgoiie  huutin"-To 


East 


isbriglvtWith  morning  light,  And  darkness  it      is  fled:     .  The  mer- ryhorc- WakesupthemoniTo 


^^ 


m 


leave  liis    i  -  die  bod. 


n^ 


^^^^ 


^-^ — v^ 


^ 


-.   It"' 


do.     f 


r  •  |i   c 


fe 


Se^ 


•jjjj.jJV"Ji^^^^gi 


The  sun  is  glad  To     see  us  clad  All  in  our  lus  -  ty  green,  And  smiles  in  the  sky,As  he  ri-sethhigh,T3 


•wake,    all  men,    I  say       a  -  gain,Be  mer  -  ry    as    yon   may,    For  Harry,  our  Iiing,Is  gone  hunting  To 


r=f 


10 


AH!    THE  SIGHS  THAT  COME  FRO'  MY   HEAET. 

=  92.  rilOM  A  MANUSCRIPT,  TIME  OF  HENIIY  VHI. 

Smoothly,  and  with  expression. 


Words  moderniztJ. 


J  .  ;J  J-h^r=f^^  Ij  ■  J-J  H^  •  .^J  1^ 


Ah!        the  sighs  that    come  from  my  heart,They    speak         ofan-guish         pas   -    sing  sore,        For 


I  from  my  love  must  part,        Farewell  to  joy  for     e-ver-  more.     .     . 


J  ■  ;^  J=^#F=c  r   I  I J .  IJ  ^TTT^i^? 


Once         on  me,  with    sweet  smi-ling  face.  My        love        was  wont  to  cast  an  eye:        She 


^^^^^^^^^ 


^^^ 


left  upon      my        heaii      a    trace       That  will  endure  un-til    at    last         I   die. 


rfrr"  ^  J    J 1 J    .^  ■'    ^ 

r  •  r  J  J  J  J 1  ■ — ' — Mill 

could       not  have  my         heart  grow  cold         Be -fore  indiff'rencewhileoine   pain. 


Now  to  me     life's  bright  sun    is  set      A     -     mid        the  shades  of  end    -    less  night,     But 


oh !  its  noon  I'll     ne'er  for-get,     Bute    -  ver  fondly  dream  of  past  delight. 


r^f'iM 


m^.mmi^mm^^ 


12 


•  =  loa 

Rather  slowly  and  expressively, 


OH!    WILLOW.   WILLOW,    WILLOW! 

WOEDS  AND  MUSIC  FBOM  A  MANITSCIIIPT  OF  SHAKESPEAEE's  TIUB. 

Desdemona's  song  in  Othello;  ^ 


A        poor    soul    sat      sigh  -  ing    by        a         sy     -     ca-more      tree,     Sing      yv'iL  -  low,  willow, 


a   I    \    >-f^ 


^M^^j^es^^^ 


■willow!  With  Lis   hand  in     his       bo-som,  and  his   head      upon  his  knee !  Oh  !  willow,  willow,  willow. 


I 


iBEgE 


^-^i'  J  \-^~^m 


:i=gzz:s: 


^^ 


wil-low,  Oh  !  willow,  willow, -wallow,  wil-low,  My  gar -land  shall  be,    Sing,     all     a  greenwil-low. 


PP^^^l 


3  5 


-wil-low,  -willow,  willow,  Ah!  me,  the  green  wil-low  my  garland  must  be. 

colla  -parle.    a  tempo. 


nui     \  I  L         I         I  I  , , coua  ■parie^rempn 


3^^ 


cre3. 

22: 


is 


S^ 


fe^li-^Eg^^ 


Wi 


^^^^ 


u-JM  \  ''m^ 


l£ 


^ 


i — ^— r- 


^i^ 


JIo       eigh'd    ia      his      sing  -  ing, 


t 


^m. 


made  a    great   moan.  Sing      wil  -  low,  willow, 


W^ 


m 


p^ 


s£ 


^ 


^ 


I 


f- ,  f? 


ff> 


^ 


^r  J  J  N  J  r=f^=.-Fff^^Bi^i^^ 


a: 


willow,     I    am    dead  to     all      pleasure,  My  true  love  she  is  gone  :  Oh  !  willow,  willow,  willow, 


wil-low,  Oh  !  willow,  willow,  willow,  wil-low,  My  gar  -  land  shall  be,    Sing,    oh  !  the  green  wil-] 


^^i^^WPiPi* 


-^- 


-m=f- 


6-t^-J^ 


^^m 


^ 


r^ 


wil-low,  willow,  wiUow,  Ah!  me  the  green  wil-low  my  garland  must  be. 

colla  parte,   a  tempo. 


imS. 


^=i^t^=^'rf^^=krMUUM 


14 

IT   WAS   A   LOVER    AND   HIS   LAS8. 

PBtNTED  Df  1600. 


<•  -  90. 
5 


Moderate  timi 


From  Shakespeare's  "As  you  Hie  tt." 


te£i^^^s=tejt:ppir:=ra£==i;ir  i'^r  ^-^ 


1.  It   was  a  lover  andliislass,Witlialiey,witlia  liOjWithaliey         nonny  no,  And  a  hey   .    nonnynoni 

2.  Between  the  acres  of  therye,With  ahey,withaho,withahey         nonny  no,  And  a  hoy  ;    nonnynoni 


feH+^^ 


fe^m^ 


^ 


■fi^=f 


■f^-H- 


5^^ 


iitefe 


^ 


m 


m 


^ — -r 


kh-^lrr.  f  rl-'j^-^lr  ^^  Jlr  J'^^^Trtrr^ 


no,    That  o'er  the  green  corn-fields  did  paas, 
no.    These  pretty  coun-try   fools  did  lie 


Inspringtime,  in  springtinie,in spring tinie,Theon-ly pretty 


^^^-^^\^^=^ 


£=fcy-f^-r^f^^^^ 


ring  time,When  birds  do  sing,IIey  ding  a  ding  a  ding,Hey  ding  a  ding  a  ding,Hey  ding  a  ding  a  (iing,Sweet 


3. THsca-roltheybegaiitliathour,Witliahey,witlialio,witliahey         uounyno, Anda  hey   .    Honnynoni 
4. Thenprettyloverstake  thetime, With ahey, with  alio, with  ahey         nonnyno,  Anda  hey  .    nonnynoDi 


d=^ir  r  ;  ri-^-^-Ji^^if  J'ffir^^ 


IF 


no,  How  that  life  was    but  a  flow  r,  ,  ^        .       .        .  ...        .      , .       mi 

_     ,  .  ■,.,,.,        .       S-Insprmfftime,  in  sprino^timejin springtime, i he on-ly pretty 

no,     lor  love     is   crowned  with  the  prime )        r      o         7         ro/io  j  i       . 


ring  time, When  birfs  do  sing,Hey  ding  a  ding  a  ding,Hey  ding  a  ding  a  ding,Hey  ding  a  ding  a  ding,Sweet 


j*  =  84. 


16 

OM,    MISTRESS    MINE! 

PIIINTED   ™   IbW. 


Fi-om  Shakespeare's  "  Twelfth  Night.* 


ModeT3l3  time,  and  very  smoothly. 


Oil,  mistress  mine !  where   are  you  roaming  ?        Oh,    mistress  mine !    wliere    are  you   roaming  ? 

'      "  4- 


oil,      staj'  and  hear :       your    true  love's  coming.       That         can       sing  both     high  and  low ; 


m^mk 


Trip      no  farther,     pret-ty  sweeting :         Jour-noys  end      in     lovers' meeting,      Ev' -  ry  wise  mani 


ritard. 


Pre    -    sent  mirth      hath    pre-sent  laughter :        What's        to  come  is       still  im-sure ; 

^J   J   J       I  J  ^   ■ 


^,=Ljj^^^uM)  1  if  r^rru-^'^^^^HitirEzzi 


In       de-lay  there  lies   no  plen-ty;     Then  come  Ms3me,sweeteBe  and  twenty,  Youth's    a  stuff 
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PHILLIDA   FLOUTS   ME. 

TOVVIMX  BBFOBB   1612. 

Lightly,  gracefully,  and  quick. 


^^1  i'  liHiJJ] 


1.    On,  what  a  plague  is  love!     i    can -not  bear  it,    ^e  will   in  -  constant  proye,  T  great-ly 

'     2.     I      of- ten  heard  her  say,  Tiiat  she  lov'd  po     -     sies;    In    the  last  month  of  May     I    gave  her 


^ 


^^ 


-^ ^ 


^ 


^h-^  J     1    5: 


^ 


yj  ;ig  r  nr  j;iF  g  ci^.  ^-i-r^^ 


fear        it;  It      so  torments  my  mind,That  my  heart  fail  -  eth,  She  wa- vers  with  thewind,As    a    ship 
ro  -    ses,  Cowslips  and  gil  -  lyflow'rs  And  the  sweet  li    -    ly,    I    got     to  deck  thebow'rsOfmy  dear 


^:i^-H^^hQhl^sh„j^^ 


jtt 


^m 


3^^ 


poco  rail. 


a  tempo. 


poco  rail. 


a  tempo. 


^j^iM  :\:  r  ^g^^p^tg^^ 


[  sail  -  eth;  Please  her  the  best    I  may,  She  looks  an  -  o  -  ther  way ;  A  -  lack  and  well  -  a-day !  Philli-  da 
Phil  -    ly;  She  did  thorn  all  di3dain,Andthrewthembacka-gain;  Therefore, 'tis  flat  andplain,Philli-da 


Which  way  so -e'er    I     go,    She  still  torments  me ;  And  what-so-e'er     I    do,    Nothing  con - 


fHHF 


^^-Tt-J- 


;ri  J"  1  1  \J^^=^ 


-^h^ 


^ 


^^ 


•tents      me:  I    fade,andpine    a- way  With  grief  and  sor  -    rowjl     fallquiteto    de  -  cay,  Like  a  -  ny 


T^!V  .  \(     g|r  •   If    "Ij— ff 


poco  rail. 


a  tempo. 


poco  rail. 


a  tempo. 


sha  -  dow;  Since 'twill  no  bet- ter  be,  I'lTbear    it     pa-tient-ly;  Yet  all    the  world  may  see  Philli- da 
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A   LEGIST)   OP   THE   AVON. 

^  6S.  AIB  BY  DO'WI.Aia),  1597. 

Smoothly,  and  rather  slowly.  Written  bg  George  Macfarren. 


"'"j^jj  ■  isf  :^^^FF^f^=^gf:i:gB 


1,  La  -  dy,  wake,  brigM  stars  are  gleaming  Through  the  midnight  gloom  a-bove,     All     beneath  lies 
3,  Thus  he  sung,    and    thus  he  woo'd  her    Ma  -  ny  a  summer's  night  un  -  blest,   Love,    atlength,the 


dead    or  dream-ing,  Save   thy  watchful    fai  -  ry   love :        Oh,    most  fair     of  earth's  fair  daughters 
soft     in-tru  -  der  Found  a     welcome  in     her  breast.  The  moon  shone  clear  when  g«n-tle    Ma  -ry, 


Wake  thee,  and  let     us      roam,      O'er    A  -  von's  pure  and  tran-quil    wa  -  ters.  To  the  glad  fairies' 
Woke  from  a  charm-ed     di-eam,     And  gli  -  ded  vnth    her  min-strel    fai  -  ry    0  -  ver  the  A-von's 


■^v.l^Jt'^ 


2.   In     my  noise  -  less   bark    I'll  row    thee  Close    by  yon  -  der    hal-low'd  shore,    Glo-w-ing  visions 
4.  Sad    and   si  -  lent  dawn'd  the  mor  -  row    To      the  friends  she    left      a  -  lone ;  Still  they  mourn  with 


I     will  show  thee,  Such  as  charm'd  the  bard    of   yore,  Then  to      our   syl  -  ran  grot     re  -  treat-ing, 
kin-dredsor-  row  Her    for-  e   -  verlost    and  gone;  And  while  each  night,  as  rolls    the  wave    on, 


-^  •  ^r^j  '' j.  'i^ 


Where  mor-tal    ne'er  has     been,         A  thou-sand  lips    shall  give  thee  greeting,  Bride  of  my  heart  and 
Un-der    the  wil  -  lows  green,         A  milk-white  swan  floats  down  the  A  -  von,    A-ri-el's  bri  -  dal 


THE   THREE   RAVENS. 

AIR  EABLY  IN  THE  SIXTEENTH  CENTUKT. 


Slowly,  smoothly,  and  with  expression, 


Words  modernized  h/  J.  Oxenford. 


1.  There  were  three  ra-vens    sat    on   a  tree,  Down    a  down,hey  down  hey  down;  They  were  as  black  as 

2.  His   hawks  a  -  bout  him     e  -  ver      fly,  Down    adown,heydownheydown;  There's  not    a    bird  that 


they  might  be ;  With  a      down 
ven-tures  nighlWith  a      down. 


And  one      of    them  said       to      his    mate, 

Now  yon  -  der  comes    a         fal  -  low    doe.      And 


^.-    i     ijjij 


rrn 


ffiE 


^^ 


AJl 


F  fi^    -U 


^>>TV 


"Where  shall  we  our  break-fast  take?  With  a  down,derryder-ry,  der-ry  down  down, 
to  the  knight  she  straight  doth  go.  With  a  down,derry  der-ry,  der-ry  down  down. 


*"         Ah    well -a- day;  in     yon-der  field,  Down  a  down,  hey  down,  hey  down :  A  knight  lies  slain    be - 
She     lif-tedup    his    life-lesshead :  Down  a  down,  hey  down,  luey  down :  And  kiss'd  his  wounds  that 


neath    his  shield;  With  a      down  .     .     . 
were     so       red  .-With  a     down  .     .     . 


A-gainst   his    feet     his  hounds  you      see,      They 
She   ten  -  der  -  ly       the     ccrse    did     take,      She 


^2?-t;'wtK'£'-£?.;i^e.  }with.d„™,d,rry  derry,  d„-^d„™d.™. 

pi 


She     buried    him  be  -  fore  the  prime  :  Down  a  down,  hey  down,  hey  down :  She  died    her-self  ere 


r^=r 


3?¥ 


I 


UU   J|J     J   Ij-.    ^  1^    f 


g^ 


eyen-songtime!Witha      down      .    . 
I    .     ! 


Now    e  -  ver    pray   that    heay'n  may  send      Such 


^^J.    i     lijij 


e  -  ver    pray    that 


^ 


^m 


i 


^ 


't—f- 


F^^^=T3 


^ 


hoimds.such 


i,and  such    a   friend.  With  a  down,derry  der-ry,  der-ry  down  down. 
4- 


TO   THE   MAYPOLE   HASTE   AWAY 

TIMK  OF  QUBKN  KLIZABBTH. 


Boldlff  and  rather  quick. 


1.  Comn,  ye  young  men,come   a   -    long,    With  your  mu  -  sic   dance    and  song ; 

2,  Here  each  bach  -  e  -  lor   may    choose    One    that  will     not   faith      a  -  buse , 


Bring  your  loa  -  sea       in    your  hands,         For  '  tis    that  which  love  commands.  ■> 
Nor    re-pay    with    coy     dis-dain,  Love  that  should    be    lov'd     a- gain,  3 


Chohus.  ff 


haste    i.    -    way,      for    'tis   now     a       ho  -  li  -  day.      Then  to  the  Maypole  haste   a  -    way, 


Srea, 


i.   It    ie  the  choice  time  of     the      year,        For    the    vio  -  lets    now    ap-pear ; 
4    When  you  thus  have  spent  your  time —     Till    the   day     be     oast      its  prime, 


Now   the  rose    re  -  ceivea 
To    your  beds  re  -  pair 


its  birth,  Andpret-ty  prim -rose  declis  the  earth, )rn,      .    .,     nr , 

at  night,  And  (fream  there  of    your  day's    de-light,  r^'^''  *°  *^^  ^^''JToI^ 


haste    a    -    way.      For    'tis   now     a       ho  -  li  -  day.      Then  to  the  Maypole  haste   a  -    way, 


THE   BAILIFF'S   DAUGHTER   OF   ISLINGTON. 

TXTNE   niOM   TBADITION. 


f-  100. 

Smoothit,  and  rather 


The  old  ballad  condensed  by  J,  Oaenford, 


f-r  f  f  L-^  t  f  f 


1.  There  was     ayoiith,  and  a  well  be-loved  youth,  And  he  was  a  Squire's    son,        He  lov-ed  the  bailiff's 

2.  "Give  me      a  pen-ny,  thou  pren  -  tice  good,    Relieve  a      maid  for  -  lorn ;"  "Before  I  give  you  a 


ter  dear, That  liv-ed    in     Is -ling -ton. 
pen-ny,  sweetheart,Pray  tell  me  where  you  were  born  ?" 


But  she  was  coy,  and 
"Oh,    I    wasbornat 


ne-verwouldOnhimherheart  be-stow,    Till  he  was  sent  to  Lon-don  town,  Be  -  cause  helov'd  her 
Is-lington,"  "Then  tell  me  if    you  know    The  bailiff's  daughter  of  thatplace?"  "She  died,  Sir,  long  a 


When  se  -  ven  years  had    pass'd    a  -  -way,  She  put  on      mean  at  -  tire,  And  straight  to  London 
"  If     she     be  dead,  then    take    my  horse,    My  sad-die  and  bri-dle  al-so,      For   I    will  to  some 


she       would  go,      A-bout  him       to     enquire : 
dia    -    tant  land, Where  no  man     shall  me  know.' 


And  as   she  went  a  - 
"  Oh,  stay !  oh,stay !  thou 


long  tlie  road,Thro' weather  hot  and  dry,      She  res-ted  on     a  gras -syload,And  her  love  came  riding 


good-ly youth.  She  standeth  by  thy  side.    She's  here  a-liye,  she  is     not  dead.  But       rea-dy  to  be  thy 


^ 


DRIVE   THE   COLD   WINTER   AWAY. 
jln  old  christuas  sons. 


Words  and  Tune  of  the  Si:ftrenth  Cfnturg. 
tr 


1.  Ail  hail   to  the  days  That  merit  more  praise  Than  all  the  rest  of  the  year,     And  welcome  the  nightsThat 

2.  Our  good  gentry  there,  For  cost  do  not  spare,  And  Yeomen  fnat  not  till  Lent ;     The  farmers  and  suchThink 


double  delights  As        well  for  the  poor  as  the  peer :       Good  fortune  attend  each  mer-ry  man's  friend,  That 
nothing  too  much  So  they  keep  but  to  pay  for  their  rent.        The  poorest  of  allNowmer-ri  -  ly  call,  When 


do-eth  the  best  that  he  may,  :    .(Forgettingoldwrong8,)With  carols  and  songsi       j  •     ti,       U     "  t 
at     ft  fit  place  they  stay,    .    For  a  song  or  a    tale.  Or  a  good  cup  of    ale,i 


ff  Chobub. 


way,:    .    TodriTethecoldwin-ter  a  -  w«j,  .    . 


The  coiwtier,  in  state,Set8  o  -  pen  his  gate,  And  gives  free  welcome  to  all,    .     The    ci  -  ty  likewise,  Tho' 
'Tis  ill    for  the  mind,To  en  -  vy  in-clin'd,  To  think  of  in  -  ju-ries  now ;        If  wrath  be  to  seek,  Ne'er 


somewhat  precise,Will    help     the  great  and  the  small ;    But  yet    by  report,  From  ci  -  ty    and  court,  The 
lend  her  thy  cheek,Nor     let       her  dwell  on  thy  brow,    Cross  out  of  thy  books  Ma-le -vo-lent  looks,  Which. 


coun-try  will  gain  the  day    .     .  More  io -vially  spent,  With  bet-ter  content,  •)_    ,.      ,,        ,,    .  . 

V.  /       J       it.  J  .    J    t,  n  _x-nr-ii_     -^^      3    -^i.        '[  To  drivo  the  cold  Winter  a- 

beau  -  ty  and  youth  de  -  cay,  .     .  And  wholly  consortWith  mirth  and  with  sport  J 

t-f-^ ■*^^.-      .   ] ^ 


SINCE   FIRST   I   SAW   TOUE   FACK 

COMPOSED  BY  PORD,  AM)  PBIKTED  IN  1607, 


Originally  a  song  with  Lute  aeeompaaiment. 


Since  first  I  saw   your     face      I  resolved  To       to    -    nor  and     re  -  nown  you ;    If 


now        I    be    disdained,    I  wish  my  heart     had  ne-ver  known     you. What! I       that lov'd, and 


you    that  lik'd,  Shall  we       be-pin  to    wran    •    gle?  No,       no,  no,    my  heart       is  fast,  And 


sun,      whose  beams  most     glo  -  rioua  are,    Re  -   ject    -     ethno      be  -  hold      -      er;     And 


your  sweet  beauty,    past  compare,  Made  my     poor  eyes  the    bold     -    er.  When  beau-ty  moves, and 


i 


»t 


r'J  ir  •  i:r  r  ir    r  '  \r'^^^  ■  ^^  ■  ^^  r 


-t 

wit      delights,And  signs      of  kindness  bind me,  There^      oh  there,wheree'er     I    go,  I 


f-^wjv]\\2W^^^^E'^^^ 


^ 


r  r  |J    i|j  J  ij  -^H-{(  •  g  r  •  ^ir^TiF 


^•^JJi.i    I 


e 


--— 1^ 


leave     my  heart  be  -  hind        me. 


CHRISTMAS   COMES   BUT   ONCE   A   YEAB. 

BRFonB  1580. 


••  =  100. 
Jocially. 


Words  completed  from  a  fragment,  by  G.  Maefarren, 


[  J^^^-tF^  -  TT'IFT 

-^.h^  J   i 

?=R^^T= 

— ri  r 

-T — r-H 

ttrT    [ 

'  1  rr  ^  r 

— M-P- 

[  ^^    - 1    ^^  1 — '-A- 

^U5^^_j_ 

^  1  ^-<IJ  ' 

— ciE= 

=^J 

1.  Let's  dance  and    sing,    and    make  good  cheer,  For    Christ  -  mas    cornea    but    once      a  year ;  The 

2,  A  -  non,      de-spite  ev'  -  ry  ■whalebone  prude,  Our     fro-lic-some    las   -    ses     un  -  sub-dued,  Shall 


te 


I 


^^ 


1  I-    ^ 


■*-^- 


jlj    ^^      ' 


1    r 


1    r       s 


r? 


hoi  -  ly  shall  deck  our  household  gear  With  its  blooming  win  -  ter    cher  -  ry ;  We'll  bum  theYide  log,  many 
rouse  the  oldmanfromhisdrowsymoodWiththemistletoebough,&ita  ber-ry:  Then  hey  for  a  romp  and  a 


ff- *    -J-  -J- — ^    .  • ' ^-^^ — \r-^ {5-5'---*' ^ — ^-v— 

tAperswe'n  light,And-withheartsmoTewarm,and-wilhlook3    more  bright,  We'll  put   the  cold  weather  and 
shriek  and   hoound,    A  coun-try  dance,  and  a      mer-ry-go-rouud,  And  the  Lord  of  Misrule,  as  in 


care  to  flight,Aiid  make  old  Chnstmas  mer-ry. 
du-ty  bound,Shall  make  oldChristmas  mer-ry. 


VV  e  11 


doff     the  old     gentleman's  manfle    ofsnows,Tlie        i  -  ci-cles  peel  from  tis  doublet  and  liose,We'll 
song  with    a    cho-rus    by      each  supplied,  And  the  was-sailing  bowl  like    a      full  spring-tide,  Al  - 


r=t 


I 


i 


■^ — f=^ 


1    r       h 


* 


m- 


^^=? 


i^i^i^'^^^if^^-^^^^^^^m 


thawtheblue  tint  from  his  frostbitten  nose  With  a  cup  of  mull'd  sack  and  sher-ry;  Then  the  brawn  and  roast  beef  and  the 
■  most       '  as  deep, tho' not  quite  so  wide,  As  the  Thames  at  Twickenham  fer  -  ry:    Thue     fes-tive  and  joy-ful 


^^ 


Pi 


^m 


^  J        1   r- 


^ 


'^\  \        1  J       l|J       1  r       j>|J     ^L_J      i|p~i    J  1     [i 1     J.       1 


tur-key    and  chine,  The    pudding,mince  pie,and  plum  porridge  di-vine,      The     stingo,the  lambswool,tha 
hear-ty    and  gay,  Let's     strive  to  pro  -  long      our    yi  -  si-tors'  stay,  'Twill  be  wise  for  a     month,  in 


nuts  and  the  wine  Shall  make  old  Christmas  mer  -  ry, 
stead  of    a  day.  To    keep  old  Christmas  mer  -  ry, 


Ba  Capo  al  Segno  § 


THE  BLIND  BEGGAR'S  DAUGHTER  OF  BETHNAL  GREEN. 

{Part  the  First.) 
^   —   104.  TUKE   FROM   TEAWTION. 

Moderate  time,  and  xcitk  expression.  The  old  ballad  condensed  ly  J,  Oxen/ori, 


1.  There  was  a  blind  beg-gar  had  long  lost  his  sight,  He    had    a  fairdaughterof  beauty  most  bright,  And 

2.  By    ma-ny    a      sui -tor  her  love  was  extoll'd,^reat  gifts  they  did  send  her  of  sil- ver  and  gold;  She 


ma-ny  a  gallant  young    sui-tor  had  she,  For  none  was  so  come-ly  as    pret-ty  Bes-sie, 
said  no  fair  youth  must      marry  with  me :  Yet  e  -  ver  they  waited  on    pret-ty  Bes-sie. 


No    dame  of  high  birth  could  with  Bea  -  sie  compare.     Yet         seeing  she     was     but   a 
The    best  of  them    all     was      a     gal-lantyoimgknight,Who  vow'd  he  would  make    her   a 


poor  beggar's  heir,  Of    ancient  house-keep  -  era    despis'd  was  sheWhose  sons  came  as  suitors  to  prettj- Bessie, 
la  -  dy  so  bright,]\Iy  heart  is  so  en-thrall'd  by  thy  bcauty.quoth  he, That  soon  I  shall  die  for  my  pretty  Besiie. 


So  love  -  ly  yoimg  Bessie,  of    beauty  most  bright,  All  clad  in  grey  rus-set,  and  late  in  the  night,  From 
"Ah,  lit-tle,"  quoth  Bessie,  "thou  knowest,  I  ween,  My    fa- ther's  the  beggar  of  fair  Betbu«J  green; 


fci 


fa-thor  and  mo-ther  a  -  lone  parted  she,  Who  bit-ter  -  ly  wept  for  the  pret-ty  Bes-sie. 
poor  beggar's  daughter  no  la-dycanbe.    So  take  thy  a-dieu  of  thy  weep-ing  Bessie." 


aegfe 


ii 


s^-^       iij^ 


< — F- 


i 


te^f^^ 


U^ 


^S 


?^ 


^ 


^^>l^r^-^^-^F:^=^^^-^^1-^-^7^==lJ'^'l,J   J   J^' 


She     kept  on  her    jour  -  ney    im  -  til       it    was  day, 
"  No,     no,"quoth  the  Knight,"be    it     bet     ter    or  worse, 


And      went  in  -  to      Rom  -  ford     a 
I  va-lue  not     love      by    th 


P^1^         PP 


fcfcfr^ V 


^m^^^^E^^m-nn^^^'^^^^^ 


long  the  highway, And  theresheremain'd    at    a  fair  hostelriejThetownsfolkallwonder'datpretty Bessie, 
weight  of  thepm-se,Sincebeau-ty  is  beau  -  ty    in   ev'-ry  degree,    I  gladly  will  wed  thee.mypretty  Bessie.' 


A    POOR   BEGGAR'S   DAUGHTER   ONCE   DWELT    ON   A   GREEN. 

(Second  Part  of  the  Ballad,  "  TJie  Blind  Beggar't  Daughter.") 
«•  =  104,  Tun;  of  queen  Elizabeth. 

'     Moderate  time,  and  with  expression.  The  old  ballad  condensed  by  J.  O.tenford, 


1.  A  poor  beggar's  daughter  once  dwelt  on   a  green,  Of      beau-ty  so    rare  she  might  well  be     a  queen,  A 

2.  "K    a- ny,"quoth  he,"  shall  my  daughter  difsdain,  Her        fa-ther  is    rea-dy  with  might  and  with  main  To 


blithe  bonnie  lass  and  a     dain-ty  was  she,  And  ev'  -  ry  one  call'dher  the  pretty  Bes-sie, 
prove  her  a    la  -  dy  of      no-ble  degree,  So  none  of  you  flout  at  my  pretty  Bes-sie. 


m 


i^ 


* 


w- 


^ 


J     ^rM._,Jr^^ 


Fair 
When 


won  the  heart    of    a    gallant  young  Knight,  Who   made  her  a       la  -  dy    in 
ronsinarms    did  King  Hen-ry     op-pose,    Sir         Si-mon  de  Montfort  their 


others' despite,  So     no-bles  and  gentles  of    ev'-ry  degree    All  went  to  the  wedding  of  pretty  Bessie. 
lea-dertheychose,I  fought  at  his  side,  for  my  father  was  he,  And  therefore  the  grand  sire  of  pretty  Bessie. 


F^ 

A — 

r\\    _^ 

F^=fl 

^^ 

^ 

T^-f-.^1-n 

,,        ^          -: 1 , 

.^: 

-f — *  J 1 ' — —  1 

-^P- 

;? 

-H — E-i^-f — 1 

t  1''^.^, 

- — ' — PH-F — r  r    1 

f^=^ 

=f= 

1  r    r     r— 1 

r 

-1— j 1 u 

^'      ^ "i--r^ "    ^    ' ^ 

Now  af- ter  tlie  sump  -  tu  -  ous  banquet  was  done,  To      talk  and  to  reason     a     num  -  ber  beg/. n;  Then 
Sir    Si-mon  waskill'd   up-on    E  -  vesliam  plan:,  i\jid  thro'    the    realm  was  believ'd    to  be  slain,  While 


thus  said  the  nobles,"Muchmarvelhavewe,We  see   notthe  fa-ther  of  pretty  Bessie.' 
lest    by  my  foes  I    dis-cover'dmightbe,  I    liv'd    as   a  beggar  with  pretty  Bessie.' 


As      soon     asthesewordswereinmer- ri-ment spoke,  The        beg-garcame  in    with  a 
With    that    the  fair  bride  all  the  guests  did  embrace,   And     said,"  Since  thy  lin-eage  ia 


^r  f  r  J  ir  i±iA.V  J'^iiJ  J  \utSJmrj:^ 


cost  -  ly  silk  cloak,  A    fine  vel-vet  cap  and   a  feather  had  he,IIow  brave  look'd  the  father  of  pretty  Bessie, 
fair    as  thy  face,Thou  ownest  a    father    of  no  -  ble  degree,Thou  art    a  true  la- dy,  my  pretty  Bessie." 


S8 


112. 

Boldly. 


^^ 


YOU    GENTLEMEN    OP    ENGLAND. 

DATE,   ABOUT    1630. 


"^^ 


M^'Jnii^liUU  '"  '1^ 


1.  You  gen  -  tie  -  men      of  Eng  -  land,  That  live    at    home       at  eaae, 
If     e  -   ne  -  mies     op-pose       us,   And  Eng  -  land    is  at  war 


How    lit -tie    do    you 
"With     a  -  ny     fo-reign 


think    up-on   The   dan-gers    _.        ™„    

na    -  tionjWe  fear  notwoimd    or     scar 


of       the    seas 


Give      ear        im-to    the    ma    -    ri  -  ners,  And 
To      hum  -  ble  them,  come       on,        lads.  Their 


i 


^^j  Ji''--^ 


r^=F^ 


3=^^ 


or 


^m 


ni.  n  ji  i--^ 


^ 


m 


f^ 


they  will  plain -ly  show,  All  the  cares.      An  i  the  fears,  When  the  stor-my  winds  do  blow, 

flags  we'll  soon  lay   low —      Clear  the  way         For  the  fray,Though  the  stor-my  winds  do  blow. 


l^iU4^=fM-^^M-^^H=it^^ 


>    :>     :> 


y  J  J  i  Jl--^  ^IJ  J  ,I.J1 


sai    -  lor     must    hare  cou  -  rage,  No  dan  -  ger     lie      must  slum, 
■when     the       dan  -  ger's    o    -    yer,  And  safe    we    come     on  shore, 


In      ev'-iy    kind  of 
The     horrors     of   the 


wea  -  ther  Hia  course  he  still    must    nm : 
tem  -  pest  We  think  up  -  on       no    more ; 


Now    moun  -  ted  on    the  top   -    mast,  TIow 

We      find        a  hear  -  ty  wel  -   come  Where 


i-j-^^t-^-^^^ 


^=i=i# 


^^^ 


r    ■    r,  p, 


Pti^-^n 


^ 


^^ 


trrrir'^^^^ 


fear-ful    'tis    be -low,         Then  we  ride.         As  the  tide.    When  the  stor-my  winds  do  blow, 
e-ver    we  may    go.  Safe  and  sound,      On  dry  ground,  When  the  stor-my  winds  do  blow. 


>-    >    =* 


^ 


m 


^ 


^ 


f 


■^-^i^ 


Da  Capo  al  Segno.  % 
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SWEET   DAT,   SO    COOL,    SO    CALM,    SO   BRIGHT. 

POPULAB  BEFOUB    1652. 

j»-108. 

Smoothly,  and  in  moderate  time. 


Words  by  Gtcrge  HahtH. 


Jj?,  ili  ,  jli  J  J3 


1,  Sweet        dajj 

2.  Sweet    Bpring, 


so         cool^  ~       so      calm, 
so         beau   -  teous    and 


so        bright,  Tbe   bri      -        dal 

so  S^Jt    '    •    •    Storehouse  where 


of  the        earth         and    sky, 

sweets        un    -     num    -    ber'd    lie^ 


The    dews        shall     weep         thy      fall 
Not    long  thy        fad    -      ing       glo 


to  - 

ries 


night,    For     thou,        with      all  thy    sweets,       must  die. 

last,      But     thou,        with      all  thy    sweets,       must   die. 


grave,  For        thou,      witli        all  thy        sweets,    must    die. 

prove,  In         death         it    -    self  the         most         re  -  fin'd; 


SIlM 


!«•                                       — 

?/•>     ^  -^ 

f-i r— 

p==^ 

— ^ ^ 

H 

-Hi 

Nb — '^'j  r 

k^J 

J — «— 

^1 

JOAN,    TO   THE   MAYPOLE   AWAY   LET   US    ON. 


*-^    T    T j._j.i,_i\T 1 i.,i rri  _j.:„„  •    _„:fi j_,;ni rri j.i,.i h"Ii_  _ 


1.  Joan,  to  the  Maypole  away     letiis  on,Thetime  isswiftandwillbegone;Theregothe  las-ses    away   tothe 

2.  DoyounotseeliowtheLordoftheMay  Walks  a-loDp:in  rich  array?  Tlieregoestlielasstliatison-  ly 


i 


p—^—»--F-l»- 


^m 


t=fi* 


•^^E^ 


Uf-^^i^\ 


E& 


^^\J.:^^^  '-Q^J 


fc* 


green    Where  their  beauties  may    be  seen  ;   Bess,  Moll,    Kate,  Doll,     Allthe  gay  lasseshare  lads    to 
his,      Seehowtheymeetand  how  they  kiss.  Come  Will,  Run    Gill,     Ordostthoulistto        lose    thy 


-  tend them,Hodge,Nick, Tom,  Dick,    Jollybravedancers,whocanamendthem?JoantotheMaypoleawayletus 
la-bour?Kit  crowd!  Scrape  loud  !  Tickle    up  Tomwithapipeanda  ta-bor.  Joan  to  the  &c. 


oa,The  time  is  swift  and  will  be  gone,There  go  the  lasses  away  to  the  green,  Where  their  beauties  may  be  seen. 

a  tempo, 


Now,  if  we  bold  out  *e  we    dobe-gin,    Joan  and  I  the  prize  sball  win,  Nay,  if  we  live  till  an-o  -  ther 


r^.  i  ■  (^r,-^JIff=^^^^^^ffi^^_ 


>  •  0 — *- 

day,  I'll  make  thee  La  -  dy    of    the  May ;  Dance  round.  Skip,  bound.  Turn  and    kiss,  and  then    for  a 


greeting.  Now,  Joan,  we've  done,  Fare -thee -well  'till  the  next  merry  meeting!  Joan  to  theMaypole  away  let  i 


on,The  time  is  swift  and  will  be  gone,There  go  the  lassos  away  to  the  green,Where  their  beauties  may  be  seen. 

""  a  tempi . 
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ONCE   I   LOTD   A   MAIDEN   FAIR. 

^  =  84.  TIME   OF  JAMES  I. 

Smoothly,  and  in  moderate  time.  The  old  ballad  condensed  bp  J.  Oxenford. 


*^       r\ T  1 ij    -  .„-:j J>.:_         T)..j._1-_    j:j  j.    ..: cii.-    !i.i.  rr- :_i.i. 


Once     I  lov'd  a       maiden    fair,      But  slie  did      de-ceive    me ;    She  with  Ve-nus  might  compare 


J' J       If  J 


N^ 


^^=3 


-i'       w 


p'^ 


^ 


m 


^ 


a=tz3i 


'     I  j; 


^ 


In  my  mind  believe  me :    She  was  young,  And  a-mong    all  our  maids  the  sweetest.    Now  I  say,  AIi, 


tJ  -»-  -Ik     nt     mf^^ I  =- 


"mFf 


^h-r-^ 


fflia 


well-a-day!  Brightest  hopes  are  fleet-est.  ^ 


^^#^ 


1^1 


a^t^^^ 


^E^; 


^ 


y  a  tempo. 


PP 


^^^0mm 


'^^'^T\^   II 


I       the  wedding  ring  had  got,    Wedding  clothes  pro-\"i  -  ded,    Sure  the  church  would  bind  a  knot 


Ne'er  to  be    di  -  vid  -  ed :    Married  we  Straight  must  be,  She  her  vows  had  plighted ;  Vows,  a-las  1    Aa 


^& 


II  1 1-^/ if 


Maidens  wav'ring     andun-true,      Many  a  heart    have  bro-ken;     Sweetest  lips  the  world  e'er  knew, 


f  j-j-;.^iJ  jr^^-H^^  \^.,,t  ^ii^uMU 


Falsest  words  have  spoken.  Fare-thee-well,  Faithless  girl  I     I'll  not  sor-row  for    thee;  Once  I  held  thee 
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Gracefully. 


THE    SPANISH    LADY'S    LOVK 

SIXTEENTH   CENTXIEY. 

The  old  ballad  condensed  by  J.  Oxenford. 


1.  Will  you  hear  a  Spanish    La-dy,  How  an  English  man  she  woo'djTho' he  held  her  as  his  captive,  E-ver 

2.  "Itwouldbe    ashame,fairla-dy,ShouldI  bear    a  woman hence,Fnglish soldiers  never   car-ry     A-ny 


met 


^^^^^^^^^^^ 


x=^ 


\0^^^^^^^ 


±axti^t^ 


:S=iC 


^ 


^ 


^tz^ 


i^=^ 


gen-tle  was  his  mood,Tho'  by  birth  and  pa-rentage  of  high  degree,Much  she  wept  when  orders  came  to  set  her 
such  without  offence. ""0,I'll  quickly  changemysel^if  so    it     be,  Like  apage,wheree'er  thou  go'st  I'll  follow 


^."j.^rni^n^ 


f-H  ^  •  R=^^ 


free, 
thee.'' 


"  Gallant  cap  -  tain,8hew  some  mercy  To  a     la    -    dy  in    dis- 

"  On  the  seas     are   ma  -  ny  dangers,        Ma-ny  tem  -  pests  there  a  - 


tress,Leave  me  not  within  this  ci  -  ty,       I  shall  die      ofhea-viness;    'Tisanemp-tymocke-ry  tosetme 
ris6,Which  to   la-dies  will  bo  dreadful, Drawingtears from  gentle  eyes."  "Well  in  troth,willIenduxe  extremi- 

4-  ^  ^ 


tJ     "  Courteous  la-dy,  cease  to  tempt  me,  Let  us  end    this  gentle  strife,  I    in  England  have  al-rea-dy    A  sweet 


Z)         wo-man  to  mywife.""  Then  within  a  nun-ne-ry  immur'dl'll  be,     Daily  pray'rs  I'll   of-fer  for  thy  love  and 


^    thee." "Maytheye-Yer  bethylot,thoufair  la-die."  f^*"^iw 


^t      ^^  >    ^m.  p 


Wl^  ■  ^lLiiiJi-^^%^?^^^^ 


8    I'  I 
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HOPE,    THE    HERMIT. 

TUKE,  LADY  FRANCES  NllVUJi'S   DELIGHT — SEVENTEENTH   CENTtJBT. 

r  =  132.  Words  by  J.  Oxenfordi 

Boldly,  and  in  moderate  time. 


1.  Oncein  ablitliegreenwood,Liv'daliermitwiseandgood,W]iomtliefolksfromfarand  near     For  his 

2.  "  The  very  long  -  est    lane    Has  atxirning,  it     is  plain,  E'eutheblackestcloudswill  flyj  And  what 


counsel  sought,Knowing  well  that  what  he  taught  The  dreariest  of  hearts  would  cheer.Tho'  his  hair  was  white  His 
can't  be  cur'd  Must  with  patipuoR  be     endur'd;  As  cheaply  can  we  laugh  as  cry."  And  the  peo-ple  gaz'd,  At 


yr  i^'i:  mir^\^~^^  J'- j  ^^^m^ 


eye  was  clear  and  blight,  And  he  thus  was  ever  wont  to  say  :       "  Tho' to  care  we  are  born,  Yet  the  dullest  morn  Often 
words  so  deep  amaz'd,  While  the  Sage    went  on   to  say  :       "  Tho'  to  care  we  are  born,  &c. 


horaldsin  the  fairest  day!      Tho' tocareweareborn,YctthedullestmornOften  heraldein  the  fairest  day!" 


S 


,^,-^^j|Jih-rMpfe^tfgt^ 


^ 


, ,  A     -1     ^     ^  ^   ^    ^     -^     j^  ,^f   i  £  £  f  i 


D.C.alS.% 


% 


Last  Vehse. 


gE^^^^6^^^jL;-ri 


^ 


^ 


3^ 


Pray,  is  the  lier  -  mit  dead  ?  From  the  forest  has  he  Hed  ?     No,  he  lives  to    coim-sel  all    Who  an 

^ — \- 


y- j_     ''~f|Zj=^ 


E^^^PP 


F=F 


f» — ,« — fS- 


J^^^p^E^ggg 


SEE 


e^ 


^E± 


r     y     ! 


ear  will  lendTo  their  wisest,  truest  friend,  And  IIope,the  hermit's  name  they  call;    Still  he  sits    I  ween, 'Mid 


&^ 


^ 


,j S  I J  g  V  r  jg 


e^3 


?^ 


-p — p — a- 


:^ 


ss^ 


^ 


^ 


^ 


p 


l^l^Arr  .Oif^^iE^i^— #^1^=^^^^^:^^^^=^ 


branches  ev  -  er  green,     Andcheerly  j'ou  mayheaihimftay:  "The' to  care  we  are  born,  Yet  the  dullest  morn  Often 


/^ij  ■  ;JJi[[rr;r^^^-^-^^p^^:; 


Chorus. 


^^^^^^^^^^^m 


heraJils  in  tlie  fairest  day !      Tho'  to  care  we  are  born,Yet  the  dullest  morn  Often  heralds  in  the  fairest  day 
-f-f- m     _    J •_, \ L 


TO    CARRY    THE    MILKING   VAlh 

TXmS   OF  SJtABSPEAJiE'S  TIMS, 


Pastoral  style  and  gracefully. 


Ye  nymphs  and  sylvan  gods,  That  love  green  fields  and  woods,  Where  Spring  newly  bom,Her- 


-self  does  a-dorn  With  flowers  and  blooming  buds,      Come  sing    in  the  praise, Whilst  flocks  do  graze  In 


yonder  pleasant  vale,      Of  those  who  choose  Their  sleep  to    lose,And  in  cold  dews  With  clouted  shoes,Do 

-I- 


81 


^=?=^  n  j-u=^^r7T^^^=a-^i  J  ■  J  1 


^i 


car  -  ry  the    milk-ing     pail,  Do      car  -  ry  the  milk  -  ingp      pail, 


i 


^i,Eji,j^^=^^^-^ij^j  A^_^^m 


'  The  God-dess  of  the  mom,  With  blushes  they    a-dom,      And  take  the  fresh  air^\Tiilst 


f  ^^ ; ju  g I ^'- g  ir^^^R^^^^^^TT^Tcg 


linnets  prepare    A  concert  in  each  green  thorn :    The  blackbird  and  thrush  On       ev'  -  ry   bush,  And 


charming  nightin  -  gale.      In    mer-ry  vein.  Their  throats  do  strain,To    en-ter-tain  The    jol-ly  train  That 


"\rsw^^^^ 


ry  the  milking  pail,       That  car-ry  the  milking  pail 


IN   SAD   AND   ASHY   WEEDS. 


[This  old  ballad  was  the  solace  of  Anne,  Countess  of  Arundel,  on  the  death  of  the  Earl,  her  husband,  who  died  a 
prisoner  in  the  Tower  of  London,  in  1595.  A  copy,  in  the  handwriting  of  the  Countees,  is  among  the  Howsri 
papers  in  the  Herald's  College.] 


=  126, 


Slow,  and  with  expression. 


Date,  about  1580. 


mf  ores      -      -      -      -  cen      -      -      •     do.  f        ff  ^ 


g^^rr^-gJ 


M 


do.  f        pp 


^^^m 


tr-^ i^— t 


^^gj^PT^rr^^  ,sjq=^.^=ad=j' J  ^Xr^ 


In    sad  and  ash  -  j  weeds    I        sigh,     I  groan,     I    pine,     I  mourn ;  My  oai  -  en  yel-low  reeds    I 


jlJ   ^J-M^ 


^ 


*=!=fc=3 


m=f=^^HH^- 


"--nfi-^ 


fej^i^-^q=|4:^^3;  g  Ij  ^GJ^gf^^jf^^i 


all    to  jet    and   e-bon  turn;  My -wa-t'ry  eyeSjLike  winter's  sliics,My  fur-row'd  cheeks  o'er-flow;  Yet 


f'    JM   J^J    .rJ-^^^ 


-1  r      1 


all    knowwhy     Ingrief    I  lie,  And  who  can  blame  my  woe? 


,-p--&' 


2.  in  sa  -  ble  robes    of  night        My 

3.  My  flocks  I  now      forsake,       That 


days      of  joy       con  -  sumed  be,     My    sor-  row  sees       no 
so        my  sheep    my  grief  may  know;  The  li  -  Kes  loathe    to 


light, 
take, 


My 

That 


eyes,     through  sor     -     row,    no  -  thing  see ;         For   now      my     sim  His 
since         his  death         presum'd    to  grow :        I       en    -    vy     air    Be 


i 


^m 


^ 


^ 


^ 


J  *- 


course       hath    run,      And    from 
cause  it       dare      Still  breathe, 


my    sphere    doth      go 
and        he        not       so ; 


To  end  -  less  bed      Of 
Hate  earth,  that  doth    En  • 


^^^iMUt^ 


i^j-j  ^'^^^H^ 


1    r 


fold  -  od  lead,  And  who  can  blame  my  woe  ? 
tomb  his  youth, And  who  can  blame  my  woe  ? 


'umii '  i  -'If  -^ 


COLD'S    THE   WIND    AND    WET'S    THE   RAIN 

ABOCT    1600. 


JoviaUy,  and  in  moderate  time. 


Words  remodeled  by  J.  Oxenford. 


sid'   j;-/nTJ  r  J  rij  r  J  g^^;^^=?ri-pjj 


Cold's  the  wind  and  wet's  the  rain,  Old  Winter's  voice  we  hear,   Yet  cheerful  hearts  will  ne'er  complain What- 


e'er  the  time    of      year.  Hey  down,  hey  do-wii,  hey  down  a  down,  Hey  der  -  ry,  derry  down  a  down, 


P 


iii^^  rif^i  r  r  r  r  I  r    r^^^ 


Winter's  voice   is  sharp  and  rough,But  c^uaU  not  at    the  sound;    By  mer-iy  laughs,  if  loud     e-nough,The 


grumbler's  threats  are  drown'd.PIey  do  wn  hey  down  hey  down  a  down,  Hey   der  -  ry  der  -  ry  down  a  down, 


Dova    a  down,  hey  down  a  down,Hey  der  -  ry,  der  -  ry,       down, 


"Winter's  breath  is  sharp  and  chill.  It  nips  the    tender  skin,    But  trust  me,  friends,it    ne  -  ver  will  As- 


sail   the  heart  with-in.       Hey  down,hey  down,  hey  down    a  down,Hey    der  -  ry,der-ry  down  a  down, 


^Hjl.j  Jijjjjte^ljj-JJT^"^ 


'■'-'iif  r  J  ^^~^'  r  r  ri^~TTir   rr|i^^ 


=  116 


56 
PHILLIS    ON    THE    NEW-MADE    HAY. 

TIME    OF    CHARLES   I. 


'  SmootMt/,  and  in  moderate  time. 


Words  altered. 


m^^^^^ 


±£ 


ES3 


fP      P 


^  J  Jlj-^ 


"?     r" 


P^^-^^-t?^^^^#^gfg:T^=0=^^g 


Phil    -    lis,  on      the  new-made  liay,      Wrapp'd  in      liea  -  vy  slum-bers    lay,  Was  -  ting  all    the 


i 


^i^^^^^^^j^^^^^^ 


eF5 


nzLiE 


^ 


p 


^ 


g:g=rrr==^4t-L;H^u^_i^EJ;^ 


i^ 


sum-mer-day  With  me     -     lan-cho  -  ly     dream   -    ing :         "  Phil  -  lis,  cast  those  cares  a  -  way  While 


j^=jE^^-^^:K^^snr  r  us]mf-^f^^^- 


Fie     -     We  Da  -  mon,  so      slie  thought.       Blue-eyed    Daphne's  cot-tage    sought,       And    a  store  of 


posies  brought,  The  moid  -  en's  birth-day    greet    -    ing:  "Da-mon  is   thy  promise  nought  F  Are 


mj^^VTTf 


^^m 


^^n 


ffi 


i^s 


:3=*: 


^ 


^ 


"Light      as  air       is     Cu-pid's  yoke  ?      Could  that  face  such  falsehood  cloak  ?"    Thus     in  murmurs 


(ls% 


y.  J^ ,.  r  r  If  •  rg^ 


3^i^ 


±=P= 


^^^ 


1-  . 

Phil-lis  spoke,  Her   i    -    die  dreams  re  -veal    -    ing;  Faith  -  ful  Da-mon,  when  she  woke,  She 


68 

AUTUMN'S    GOLDEN    LEAF. 

TTWE,   "the   GATHEBING   OF  THE  PEASCODS" — ABOUT  1600. 


Moderate  time  and  sustained. 


The  Modern  Words  by  George  Macfarren. 


gzpJ-f^if^ffTg^yrf^qi 


=R=^ 


^ 


sf       cres. 


m. 


^M^ 


^ 


£: 


^^ 


r^^i^ 


Fed. 


fir    r  r  ir'^mr  r  r  ^.L^^i^^dz;^!^ 


1.  Why  should  we     sor  -   row  That  summer's  d.azzling    ray  So  soon  should  pass  a  -  way, 

2.  Gay       mu-sic    sound -ing    In-vites  us  forth  to    roam  And  share  the  "Haryest-home,'' 


^^^^^^^  I'i  >  ^^  ^ 


IE 


f        < 


^ 


Whilst   we    can    bor  -  row  From  Autumn's  yel -low  light  A  scene  more  tru-ly  bright?        Where- 

Where,   all    sm*  -  round  -  ing,   A  glad  and  grate-ful  smile  Eepays  the  ended    toil.  I 


-  e'er  the  eye  can  wan-der,The  garden  and  the  field  A  rich-er  prospect  yield,      Earth  seems  to 

lovethespring'smeekpan-sy,  The  summer's  blushing  rose,      And  winter's  pearly  snows,  *•,   But      to  my 


squan-der  Her  plenty    in    the  sheaf,      Her  gold  in  ev' -ry  leai". 
fan  -  cy,  OfNature's  gems, the  chief         Is  Autumn's  golden  leaf. 


— >,  •■   Dal  Segno.  S§ 


Life        hath  its     chan  -  ges,  Its  spring-time,  hope,  and  joy.  Be-fore  we  learn  an  -  noy 


Then    swift   it       ran  -  ges  Thro' simimer  heats  and  blights.        Our  passions  and  our  slights ;  And 


^^^^^^^t^^^g 


gE 


^ 


^ 


P^ 


^^^^^ 


JUjJ.; 


T^ 


win-ter,  un  -  re  -  lent  -  ful.  At  distance  frowns  severe:        But  let  us  ban-ish    fear:         Blest    and  con 


2  -  17G. 

"^      In  quiek-stei  tii, 


(W 
THE    BRITISH    GREl^ADIERS. 

FOrXDED    ON   AN   AIH   OF   THK   SIXTEENTH   CENTUBY. 


quiek-stej.  time  and  boldly. 


Words  cl»*>{  1690. 


?:^? 


^Sg^ — T-N^S^^^ 


1.  Some  talk  of     A  -  lex  -  an   -   der,  And    some  of     Her  -  cu  -  les,  Of     Ilec  -  tor     and     Ly  - 

2.  And  when  the  siege  is      o    -    ver,  We     to    the    tovm  re  -  pair,  The  toAvns-men    cry    Hur  • 

-^-. r-^ >*^    ■      1 1  ■    -T ^ .       .   ^  ^  f 


-  san  -  der,    And    such  great  names  as    these; 

-  ra,      boys !  Here  comes    a       Gre  -  na  -  dier ! 

it_ 


i 


But  of    all       the  world's  brave    he-roes   There's 
Here  come    the    Gre  -  na-diers,  my  boys,  Who 


"FU 


f^^ 


gs^ 


^min^ 


rf 


ife^^ggP^Ey^^j^I^.j'jJzJl^igg^ 


none    that  can  com  -    pare    (With  a      tow  row  row  row  row  row)  To  the  British  Gre -na- dier. 
know    no  doubts  or        fears,    Then  sing  tow  row  row  row  row  row,  The     British'  Gre  -  na-diers. 


S^^^^^^^^^^ 


7f-?^^^^^^^^g?F^^i^j:^^^i;  J-  ^^ 


■g • p~  ^^ *"^ — ~*" 

Whene'er  we    are  command  -  ed      To    storm  the    pa  -  li  -  sades,  Our    lead  -  ers  march  witli 

Then  let    iis    fill    a    bum  -  per,   And  drink  a    healtli  to     those  Who    car  -  ry     caps    and 


i 


{_jl_J1jl|=£|^K-i  U~~^ 


-"TQ 


rHii-^ 


4t 


=]>=^ 


1- i/ 'a 


t=3= 


^^^g^^aB^  ^  ^"}H=^=h=±^^ 


fu   -   sees,  And    we     with    hand-gre-nades, 
pouch  -  es,     And  wear     tlie     loup-ed  clothes ; 


We    throw  them  from  the       gla  -  cis      A    - 
May   they     and  their  com  -  mand  -  ers    Live 


^m 


^ 


53^ 


4=3: 


^ 


:»-r1^ 


m 


d^ 


^^ 


i=^ 


yZ k«« N, ' |gl         iJ         '  ^ ' y       "^       '     ^ '— '     ' 


-  bout     the     e-nemies"  ears,         Sing        tow  row  row  row  row  row,  The     British  Gre  -  na  -  diers. 
hap    -   py  all   their      years.      With  a     tow  row  row  row  row  row,  For  the  British  Gre  -  na  -  diers. 


62 
I    LIVE    NOT    WHERE    I   LOVE. 

TUNE   mOM   TEADITION. 


Moderate  time  and  smoothlt/. 


The  Modern  Words  hy  John  Oxev/ord. 


Ah,   to  me  how  dull  and  dreary      Seems  the  gay  and  crowded  town !  Ah,  these  masses  make  me  weary, 


While  I  wan-der   up    and  down.  Nothing  hoping,  nothing  seeking,  Thro'  the    bu  -  sy  throng  I    rove, 


While  a  voice  with  -  in   me  speaking,  Says," Hive  not -<vherel  loTe.' 


Not  a  face  with  kindness  greets  me 'Mid  the  thousands  that  go  past,  Then  an  -  o-thcr  thousand  meets  me, 


'  Strange  and  heedless  as  the  last :  Oh,  the   so  -  11  -  tude  of      ci-ties  Seems  all      bo  -  11  -  tudea  a  -  bove ! 


Yet  there's  not    a  heart  that  pities  Those  who  live  not  where  they  love 


ii\^]  I  ^^i^rj:fe^-J^^#^^ 


Thoughts  of  gain  I    cast  behindnie,Thoiightsthatlur'dmehereto  roam;  Yes,thecomingspringshallfindme 

-fcH 1     LJ.  P*^»i^ .    ^*^     r^.  fe"^ — .-1 r-=-T-^»*^ 


^ 


p-h  ^^r^r^TT'^L^-:  C-^^E^g=^^ 


Hap-py  in  my  west-ernhome.Gaudyflow'rsmaydeckthemeadowWherethethoughtlessi      dlersrove; 


Nestling  in     the     fo  -  rest's  sha-dow  Live    the  vio-lets  where  they  love. 

\>      \ 5      I El      r-*^ r-n !^ 
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WHEN    AUTUMN    SKIES    ARE    BLUE. 

AIB,  "JOAN'S   AI,K   is   new" — SIXTEENTH  CENTUET. 


The  Modern  Words  by  John  Oxenford, 


:%^ 


^^^^^^^^^^m^^^^~^^^-4 


J     *i  •  a — — ' — ^ 

1.  "A  -  way  with  all   wine  drin  -  kers,  And  such   new-fan-  gled  thin  -  kers,  And  may  they  still 


2.  The     hop   that  swings  so   light  -  ly,     The    hop    that 


so  bright  -  ly    Will  sure    be     ho-nor'd 


^^^T^^r,^j^|=^i|^^^^p4|yg 


^—^ 


i 


«?^ 


^ 


^ 


-g—^ 


^^ 


^ 


i 


shrin  -  kers   From     all  good  men    and      true." 
right  -  ly       By        all  good  men    and      true; 

A 


Tluis  said    the    jo  -  vial   man       of  Kent    As 
Let  Frenchmen  boast  their  straggling  yine  Which 


:?szr^ 


i^ 


* 


m 


A  1   J-- 


^^ 


^5 


^3 


through  his   gol  -  den  hops    he  went,  With  stur-dy  limbs  and  brow   unbent,  When  Autumn's  sky  was 
givesthemdraughtsofmea-gre  wine,     It    can-not  match  this  plant  of  mine,  When  Autumn's  sky    is 


blui,  When  Autumn's  sky  was  blue  above,Wlien  Autumn's  sky  was  blue, 
blue,  TNTien  Autumn's  sky    is  blue  aboTe,When  Autumn's  sky   is  blue. 


m 


m 


t=^ 


S^ 


Dal  Segno.. ^ 


Fl 


F^7=^ 


^mms 


i^^^ 


f 


cr 


-n-v 


m 


^^ 


pgtCTif^ 


^ 


T~S-T=F=^ 


i 


Last  Veese. 


rrl^-^  ^1^^ 


^ 


f=s= 


When  win  -  ter  snows  are    fal  -  ling,  And    win  -  ter  winds  are  braw  -  ling.   For  nut-brown  ale     are 


^^^^^^^H 


i 


ESE^^E^ 


?E? 


ftt 


rrTT^-f  ^'i  M  -'U  -iJ  ni 


*:i 


■^  'r  ^"ir^JLOirr  ^^^^-^ 


s 


?^ 


cal  -  ling,     All    ton  -  est  men   and  true.  And  wben  the    mer  -  ry     song      is    simg.  And 


Jit=e=.— fcj 


j  M  f  ^  J  ^1  i=^  ^  I  j-^ 


p^f^^ 


e^ 


i 


jlU-jl!^!  j    1  j  1  ■!_]    1  j- 


:^=^ 


^3=^^ 


g;^^=Jl^^l^^^^ 


M-i:/^  r  r 


^ 


logs  up  -  on        the  fire     are  flung,  They  think  up-on     the  hop  that  swung  When  Autumn  skies  were 


ii 


iNM 


^i 


fm 


3=5=:Th 


^ 


f '  -r  Jlr_^^^ji=.^.^^^hi=4^ 


F^^H^ 


blue,  When  Autumn's  skies  were  blue  above.  When  Autumn's  skies  were  bl  ue. 


TUNK,  "  THE 


THE   SPRING   IS    COMING. 

BPBINO'S  A  COMING,"  ABOUT  1700,  PHOBABLY  EABUEB, 


Graeefullt/, 


The  Modem  Words  by  G.  Maefarren^ 


»«/  N        P*^         fT]       4^^?        -P-        -P-ft^  ' 


jViTTj. /r^, >-"-.. ^  ^fl 


I 


SES 


^^ff^l— ^ 


*"        The  Spring    is  coming,  resolved    to    ban-ish  The  king  of  the   Ice  with  his  tur-bu-lenttrainjWith  her 


fh^  nr;clr;^  g|^;^n^7l^=j^:tejfa-^gjjv^ 


fai    -   ry  wand  she  bids  them  vanish,  And  welcomes  the  sunshine  to   earth    a-gain.    Then  mai-dens  fore  • 


rail.         a  tempo. 


go  the  win  -  try  kir  -  tie,  And  lace  ev'  -  ry  boddice  with  bright  green  string,  And  twine  eachlat-tice  with 

coUa  voce     a  tempo. 


'rreaths  ofmyr-tle,  To  ho-nor  the  advent     of   joy-ful  spring. 


^e  Spring  is  com-ing  to  ■wake  the    ro-ses  With  gay  se-re-nades  from  her  cho-ris  -  ter  birds,   Ev'-ry 


;^ 


r-r^n^^^ 


s 


i  •  u  • 


breath-ing flow'ret's lip      discloses    A    gra  -  ti-tude  sweeter    than mor -tal -words;  Shall  we    be  the 


last  to  swell  the  measure  That  all  Nature's  children  in  har-mo  -  ny    sing?  Ah,  no!     we'll  tune  with  ; 

colla  wee     a  tempo. 


LITTLE   MUSGRAVE   AND   LADY   BARNAED. 

TRADITIOKAl   AIH. 


^  =  lie. 

Moderate  time,  and  gracefully. 


^ 


3m3xm^i:gg^^j.j=#j=^ 


gFF 


1.  As   it     fell    out    on  a     tigh  ho-li-day,    As  ma-ny  there  be  in    the      year,  The 

2.  All  this   was  heard  by  a     lit-tle  foot-page,    By    his     la  -  dy's  coach  as     he       ran :  Quoth 


%^^^=^^ 


^ 


i^ 


pp- 


I  J        I  ^^ 


^ 


^ih 


^m 


^^^^^^s 


young  men  and  maidens  to  -  ge-ther  did  go,    Their    masses    and    ma-tins    to       hear; 
he,  "  This     is       the      fals  -  est    fair   That      ev  -  er    was  woo'd        by        man," 


m 


^^^-j-^ 


— f^  J  rjif  r  t 


m 


i^k 


mf 


I 


^ 


^^ 


rN  .^j  G-^^^^ 


And    there    were  ma    -  ny         clad    in    greec,  And 
"  So/      she      has  lov'd   that       lit-tle  Musgrave    Full 


o  thers  were  clad  in    pall, 
\onf[    and     ma-ny  a  day, 


And  then  came  in   Lord  Bar-nard's  love,  The  fair  -  est  a-mong  them 
And    he    has  lov-ed    her    likewise.  For    so        I    heard  him 


She  cast  an  eye  on     little  Musgrave,  At 
Nowwhen  Lord  Barnard  heard  the  page,  A 


bright  asthesummer  sun,  Ah,  then,  bethought  him  little  Musgrave,This  lady's  heart  have  I  won. 

loud  laugh  laughed    he,  And  said,  "  I  know    an  hundred  maids,Each  one  as  fair        as   she. 


Quothshe,  "Ihavelostthee,littleMu3grave,Fulllongandmanya  day,"         "And 
If       lit  -  tie  Musgrave  wins  her  heart.  The  prize  e'en  let  him  wear,        And 


I  have  lov'd  thee,  la  -  dy  fair.  But  never  a  word  durst  say." 
sad-die  thou  my  red  war-steed,Forrilgotowo<><ilaewhere.' 


FAIR   HEBE. 

OF   "PBETTY   POLLY   OLITER.' 


p«=    100. 

Slowly  and  smoothly. 


Words  completed  from  a  fragment  by  G.  Macfarren. 


1.  Fair     He  -  be    I        left  with    a       cautious    de  -  sign    To  es  -  capo  from  her  chamis  and     to 

2.  On  the     o-ceanmy    hope  and  my      an-chor  she  seem'djin  the  bat- tie    field,  bright-er    than 


drown  love    in     wine ;      I  tried    it,      but  found,  when    I       came    to  de  -  part,    The 

glo  -  ry    she  beam 'd;  When  I     slum-ber'd,  me-thought  her      a       saint    to    a  -  dore;  But    I 


P  ores. 


gj-^^ — ^IJ    •    iJ-z:3x: 


^ 


^F=^ 


*^       :_-       :_ T J   i,„i  ~i;n        i„„„      ;„ i 


wine      in     my      head,  but  still      love    in    my  heart, 
woke —  she's    a        wo-man — what  heart  could  wish  more  ? 


71 


•     I    sought,  far         a     -      way,    to         be     -    guile   the       sad        hours  'Mid  the 

fy         Then,   oh  I     gen  -    tie  He  -  be,       be  thine    all       my         love,  The 


l^- 


I      I      I      II   J      1      1^ 


^ 


!^ 


^^ 


tr—t- 


ri  r  I  r'  ^ 


pp 


Sir    ^  ijj 


r  ir.,^^-''ii 


love  -  liest       of  mor  -  tals        and    sweet  -  est      of      flow'rs ;        But  e'en  Per  -  sia  would 

world's  cold      de    -     trac  -  tion        thy       vir  -  tues    dis  -  proye :         Each        strug-gle      to 


^ 


^S 


^ 


^ 


i-r  ^n\.\  ■  ^J  ir     r  ir   r— ^UL-r^^ 


own,        if     my      He    -     be  were    there.  Her         ro    -    ses       less        sweet  and       her 

leave     thee   imy     fond   -  ness  dis  -  arms.  And       pas  -  sion       con    -    firms    me       the 


|..=84. 

Boldlt/  and  marked. 


12 
THE  ROAST  BEEP  OF  OLD  ENGLANi 

TUNE   BY   LKVBBIDGE,    ABOUT    1728, 


Words  by  Henrg  Fielding. 


-* ^ 

When  migh  -  ty  Roast  Beef     was  the    En  -  glish-man's  food,      It    en   -   no  -  bled  our  hearts,  and  en 


rich  -  ed        our    blood ;    Our     sol  -  diers    were   brave,      and    our      cour  -  tiers 


Oh,        the    Roast  Beef        of      Old  Eng    -    land!      and       oh,         for     Old     Eng-land's    Roast 


^m 


t 


i 


^^^ 


^ 


j=-  ^   ]       ^ijT^r    ^"1  r       -^  ^     M 


r       1    r- 


1  'IJ  '  ^li^i 
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Then  Bri  -  tons,  Trom   all       the  nice   dain  -  ties      re  -  fraia       Of     ef  -   fe    -   minate    I    -   ta  -  ly 


France         or     Spain;    And  migh  -  ty     Eoaat    Beef      shall   com 


the    main. 


^ 


-^r^ 


J     "  ^  ii!J     -t      If       \  l' 


Oh,        the    Eoaat  Beef        of      Old  Eng    -    land!      and       oh,         for     Old     Eng-land's    Eoast 


i 
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Beef! 
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TEE    QUEEN    OP   MAY. 

BKFOEE   1650. 


Moderate  time  and  smoothly. 


Turn  of  "  Upon  a  Summer^s  Day." 


1.  Up-on      a  time     I     chanc'd  To  walk    along    the    green,        Where  pret-ty  las  -  ses 

2.  Full  well  her  na  -  ture  from  Her  face    I  did      ad  -  mire —  Her  ha  -  bit  well    be  - 


i 


f  r  gir  ;i 


fi= 


r  C'  m~-Ur^ 


In  strife,  to  choose  a    Queen: 


]^^ ^ 

danc    -    ed      In  strife,  to  choose  a    Queen:        Some  homely  dress' d,some  handsome,Some  pretty  and  some 
came      her,    Although  in  poor    at  -  tire ;    "''    Her  carriage  was     as    good    .     .      As  a  -  ny  seen  that 


gay,  But  who  excell'd    in  danc    -  ing   Must  be      the  Queen  of  May. 

day,  And  she  was  just  -  ly  cho    -    sen      To    be     the  Queen  of  May. 


^.  5 


From  mom-ing  till      the  ev'     -     -    ningTheircon- trorer    -    sy  held, 
Then  all      the  rest       in  sor    -     -      row,  And  she     in  sweet    con-tent, 


And 
Gave 


I,  as  judge,      stood    gaz  -  ing  on,       To  crown        her  that         ex   -  cell'd:  At 

0    -    Ter    till  the    mor    -     row.      And  home  ■■  wards  straight  they     went.  But 


last,  when  Phoe  -  bus' steeds  Had  drawn  their  wain    a-way, 

she,      of    all      the  rest,  Was  hin  -  der'd  by       the  way. 


We  found  and  crown' da 
For  ev'  -  ry  youth  that 


dam      .     Bel       To      be        the  Queen  of       May. 
met  her      Must  kiss       the  Queen  of       May. 


T6 


COME,    COMPANIONS,    JOIN   YOUR   VOICES. 

iDULCE   DO  MUM.) 
SEVENTEENTH   CENTUBY. 


^-  100. 

Moderate  time,  and  smoothly. 


Tune  attributed  to  John  Reading. 


Come,  com  -  pa-nions,  join    your        voi-ces,  Hearts  witli  plea-sure    bound    -    ing,        Sing    we  the 
Con  -  ci  -  na-mus,  0        so      -      da-les!    E    -   ja,     quid  si  -  le      -     mus?         No  -  bi  -  le 


no-ble  lay,  Sweet  song  of    bo-li-day,  Joys  of  home,  sweet  liome  resounding,Home !  sweet  home,  with  ev'-ry 
can-ti-cum,  dul    -  ce         me-los,  Domum,  do  -  mum  re  -  so  -  ne-mus,    DomumI   do-mum!  dulce 


pleasure,  Home!  with     ev'  -  ry     blessingcrown'dlHome!  our  best   de-light  and   treasui-e  I  Home !  the 
domum !  Dul  -  ce         do-mum      re  -  so  -  ne-mus.    Do-mum !  domum !  dul  -  ce      domum !  Dul    -    ce 


r^^n-T 


77 


1^ 


wel  -  come  straiii  re  -  sound  f 
do  -    mum  re  -  so  -  nemus ! 


^J  J    J  J I  ^i^^--#rr^T-tf=^J^|J  J    J^^ 


Quit,    my  wea  -  ry    muse,        your       la-bours,  Quit    your  books  and      learn  -  ing ;        Ba  -  nish  all 
Mu   -    ea,    li  -  bros    mit     -     te,        fes  -  sa,    Mit   -   te    pen  -  sa         du  -    ra :         Mit  -  te    ne  - 


cares  away,  Welcome  tbe    lio-liday,Hearts  for  home  and  freedom  yearning.  Homelsweethome,  with  ev'-ry 
-   go-ti-um.  Jam     datur       o-ti-imi;Me    meamit-ti-to     cu     -     ra!        Do -mum!  do-muni!  dul-co 


pleasure,  Home !  with  ev' -  ry    blessing  crown'd !  Home !  our   best  de- light    and  treasure!  Home!  the 
domum !  Dul   -    ce      do-mum  re  -  so   -   nemus.  Do  -  mum !  domiun !  dul  -  ce     do-mum !  Dul   -  ce 


OH,   COME   YOU   FROM   NEWCASTLE. 

SIXTEENTH   CBNTUBY. 


Oh,  come  you    from  New  -  caa    -    tie,  Come  you  not  tliere  a  -  way,  And      did  you  meet  my 

My    fa  -  ther,  once  his     true    friend,Now  spurns  him  from  our  door;  My       mo-therownshim 


true  Love  Riding    on       a      bon  -   ny    bay  ?  Why  should  not     I      love    my  Love,  Why 

wor-thy.      Yet     bids    me     love      no  more;  The    ScLuire,  his   boyhood's  playmate,   Ills 


i 


J? — ::= 


^^^ 


1^ 


3^ 


* 


■^s — ^^ 


fcE 


^^i 


^ 


uo'w    ray  Love  love    me  'i      Why  should  not    I    speed  af  -  terhim,Sincelove  to    all     is  free  ? 
ri  -  Tal  fain  would    be.        And    Wil  -  lie  mad  -  ly  rides     away    To  sail  the  stor-my  sea. 

coUa  parte      a  tempo. 


70 


^ 


^ 


rr-TfT-^-n 


ffi 


JU  ^  J  Jfc£j 


There's  not    a    stout-er    yeo  -  man  That  treads  the  heath'ry  moor,  There's  not    a   heart  morij 
i         But  spite  of  blame  and  dan  -    ger,  With  Wil-lie      I    will  roam, —  His    arm  my  brave 


p'y{  'TM  J  ^=,=^^t=^^^^[^-tr^-i^ 


con  -  stant,  More    gen  -  tie      or       more  pure, 
fender,        His      breast  my    hap  -  py    home ! 


In        childhood  we    were  plighted,      And 
Why  should  not    I      love    my  Love,  Why 


iin  -  til  death,  we'U  prove      That  gold,  which  conqaers  pride  and  pow'r,Canne-ver  shake  our  love, 
not     my  Love  love    me?        Why  should  not    we    to- ge-ther  roam.  Since  love  to  all     is  free? 

colla  parte,  a  tempo.    „^ 


^±1 


r-  =-  73. 


Moderate  time. 


KING    JOHN   AND    THE   ABBOT. 

TUNE    OF   THE    SIXTKKNTH    CENTtJBT. 

Old  ballad  compressed  bt/  J,  Oxenjorti, 


y^ 


m 


^ 


ffl^ 


^^^^ 


^^ 


1.  A  -  bout  an    old  Ab  -  bot    I'll    tell  you    a  -  Eon,  "SVho  liv'd  iu     the    rei^   of  the 

2.  "  At     first  thou  shalt  tell  me,  with-out     a  -  ny  doubt,  How  soon  I     may    tra  -  vel  the 

3.  The     Ab-bot  rode  home  with  a    load   on    his  heart,  And,  meet  -    ing  his     shepherd,  his 

4.  Then    on  roU'd  the  time,  and  the  three  weeks  were  gone,  The  churl  in    his  go^v^^  came  to 

5.  "Nay,  mar-ry.    Sir  Ab-bot,  thou     an-swer-est    well,  Now,  what  1     am   think-ing,  thou 


m 


^ 

«* 


i^^g 


^ 


I 


3i_;_J     J'l^r-T^^-TT 


^ 


E 


tA  -  mous  King  John,     And  gain'd   by      hfs     ri  -  ches    such  won  -  d'rous     re  -  nown, 
whole  world  a  -  bout :        A      ques-tion    more  hard  thou  shalt      an  -   swer       as       well — 

grief    did      im-part,    "Good  Mas-ter,"  quoth  he,  "do     not  trou  -  ble      your    head, 

migh  -  ty    King  John.  "  Now    wel-come.  Sir    Ab  -  bot,     I  hope     you've  foimd    out 

tru  -  ly    must    tell."    "  You  think  that     be-fore     you    the  Ab  -  bot      you         see, 


The 
'My 
To 
How 
Al    - 


King    had    him  brought  uu  -  to       fair    Lon  -  don    town,  Derry  down,  down,  dc  wb,  derry  down, 

thoughts  that    I    speak    not     thou    tru  -  ly      shalt  tell."  Derry  down,  &c. 

Lon  -  don    I'll     go,     with  -  out     fear,    in      your  stead.  Derry  down,  &c. 

Boon      I      may   tra  -  vel      the    whole  world  a  -  bout  ?"  Derry  down,  &c. 

though  his    poor  clown,  'tis      my      for  -  tune      to     be."  Derry  down,  &c. 


I  J.J.  -^   . 


«/ 


"  How  now,       fa  -  ther      Ab  -   bot,       I       bear      it  of   tliee,  In 

"  Ob  !  these      are    deep     ques  -  tions,"  tbe      poor    Ab  -  bot    said,  "  I 

The  folks       of      our     coun  -  try      for        e  -    ver  tell    nie,  I'm 

"Just   rise     with    tbe       sun,      and    keep     close     in  bis  tram,  Un- 

Tben    out   laugb'd  tbe     King,      and      ex-claim'd, "  As  I     live,  A 


-ing    tby   bouse  tbou    art  great  -  er  tban     me,         '  Tis      trea  -  son, — tliy   bead  from     thy 

ne  -  ver   shall      an  -  swer  them  right  I'm        a  -  fraid."  "Three  weeks,"  quoth  King  John,"  for      re - 

like     to     my      lord     as       a  pea     to  a       pea,          So         if     you'll   con  -  sent    just      to 

til     the    next    morn -ing    be  ri  -  ses        a  -  gain;      And     then,  please  your  grace,  you     will 

bag    full     of       no  -  bles     to  thee  will  I      give ;      And      tell       the       old      Ab  -  bot,  when 


shoulders      I'U     smite,     Un      -      less     thou  canst  an -swer    ray     questions      a  -  right.' 

flee  -  tion     I'U     give.       And           then,    if      thou  fail  -  est,     no      long  -  er    thou'lt  live.' 

lend    me    your  gown.    They'll       think  me      the  Ab  -  bot     in       fair    Lon  -  don     town, 

sure  -  ly     find     out,         In     a         day     you    have  tra-vell'd    the  whole  world    a   -    bout.' 

thou  get  -  test  borne,     Tbou      bring'st    him      a  par  -  don  from  migh  -  ty    King    John.' 


Der-ry 
Der-ry 
Der-ry 
Der-ry 
Der-rv 


DEAR  KITTY. 

THE  Ain  POPULAR  BEFOBE  1605. 


j»'  -  80. 

Gracefully,  and  with  expression. 


Words  by  J.  Oxenford. 
(  ' 


^m 


mf 


^4.  ii.  i^JJvip=h=^rfmF^ 


#ffi^ 


^ — .^  __ , — ^ ^ — ^ — . ^ 

1.  My  song 's  of     a    maid    that  charms    our  vale,  For       well  she  de-serves     a       dit  -  ty ;         Search 


all  the  world  through,  you'll  surely   fail   To  find  out    a  match  for  Kit-ty.   Though  bards  of  woud'rous 


^ 


^^^ 


^M^-^^-f 


U   ^N    ^'^^173^ 


TT 


m. 


^m 


^^ 


W- 


^ 


*3 


^^^ 


beauties  sing,The  stars   above,  the  flowers  of  spring,The  spot-less  snow  and  the  swan's  downy  wing,  Yet 


nothing  are  these  to  Kitty,dear Kitty  Yetnothingare  these  to  Kitty, 


^f: 


2.  At  niglit    tlie  full  rose      that  bloom'd  at  noon    Will     close,  is      it    not        a         pi  -  ty  ?  Eut 

3.  The  stars    a  -  ver  head     are    gems      of  night,   They     sparkle    o'er  plain    and       ci  -  ty,  Eut 


^s^^^^^:fU^^-^U^^ 


m 


pp 


:£=£ 


^ 


m 


^■^[JJ  LJ: 


S 


see  Kitty  dance         beneath  the  moon.  And  beau-ti-ful     still     is    Kit  -  ty.         The  snows  of  win  -  ter 
cold  is  their  gleam,  while  love's  soft  light  Is  seen  in    the    eyes    of  Kit  -  ty.        The  flow'rs  of  spring  may 


sadly  are  spread  About  the  earth,  when  summer  is  dead.  But  snow  that  blushes  with  warm  glowing  red  You'll 
wither  andpine,The  stars  fade  out,  and  never  more  shine,  I'll    be  content  if    one  treasure  be  mine,  That 


find  on  the  cheek  of  Kitty,dear  Kitty,  You'll  find  on  the  cheek  of  Kitty, 
treasure  youknow  is  Kitty, dear  Kitty,Thattreasure,you  know  is  Kitty. 


Bal  Segno  % 


LIGHT   OP   LOVE. 

rCNE   "  LIGHT   OF  LOTF.," — MENTIONED   BY  SHAKESPBiKB 

f  =  120. 

Smoothly  and  slou-ly.  ^^^ 

'    "'   4 


Words  by  John  Oxenford. 


1- 

(9Hr— ^--^ 

,  -->, 1^ 

r-fS-K- 

rw^ — K- 

, 

n 

■     --^.      .    . 

tf'^-fTt' 

fa^ 

=i^ 

hj=^ 

hs^ 

^t=^ 

kt^ 

*=h=¥=5= 

-fe=£J 

c 

Why  80     way-ward, 

A    L,         1              . 

fai-rest   trea-surer 

Why  to     tea  -  zing     so     inclin'd  ?       '  Tis    a    wick-  ed 
1          »-                        ' 

Sir-J — J^ 

H K 

d- — ^ 

~1 K 

-J ^ 

H s 

~r"5*«r 

;< 

>^M — ^ 

-• ^ 

i  .1. 

-M =P 

__  1  ,   ,  * 

-* — ^ 

'  J.T1 

?^ 

^«— J4: 

t> 

1^.        -W-."*-S-:^:§:V.        ^       '    ^'^    '     ^  ^  .        V" 

^^^ 

3^:= 

L^^^ 

=^^^ 

=i^ 

^^^ 

Frr^ 

r=tl^ 

i^^ 

=iJ=} 

X        

.>    fv^ 

^^ 

cru- el     pleasure  That    in    break-ing    hearts  you  find.       Though  you  know  that     I    a  -  d<-?re  you, 


Still  yoar  pow'r  you    needs  must  prove ;  Oh,  my      dear-est !      I    im-plore     you,      Do    not 


J~~J^~p'~^^^''ffl^77^;r"H"g~^4^^^ 


2.  On  those    lips    of      liv  -  ing  co  -  ral  Though  a     smile     is    sparkling  now,         Yet    I    know  you 

3.  Of  my      bit  -  ter   thraldom    wea  -  ry,   Once    I      cast     a  -  side  my  chain,        But  with  -  out  you 


plan  a     quar-rel     By   that  wrin  -  kle        on  your  brow.         As    the    hue  up  -  on    the  fea-ther 
life   was  drea-ry,      I     be  -  came  your      slave  a  -  gain.  Smi-ling,  frowning,    I      a  -  dore  you, 


Of    the       gen -tie       tur  -  tie  dove, 
Kind-er        beauties       far     a  -  bove, 


As    the    days  in      A  -  pril  wea  -  ther     You    are 
Yet,  my    dearest        I    im  -  plore   you.      Do    not 


^ -^  \fj\  p'i\-^^um^M=f^^m 


m 


fi'C:J'l^i^ 


^ 


p 


changeful,      sweetest    love ! 
make    so        light  of 

fcl3t 


Dal  Segno  § 


love! 


rifard.        ^ 


/  pp^    ^>rt 


f^ 


1 


mj-^\i   Ji^.^ri^d:^.^^^;^^^^^ 


Moderate  lime. 


COLD    AND    RAW'S    THE    NIGHT    WITHOUT. 

TUNE    OF    "STINGOj" — BEFORE    1G40. 


Words  by  J.  Oxenford, 


well  he  hears  their  cal-ling-.  A  tent   of  clouds  a  -  bove  their  king  The    bu-sy    winds  are  spreading ;  The 

-J ■ , r-^ ^-^ r-. »^-H ^-V- 


Bright  and  warm's  the  night  within,    The  log    is   burning  cleai--]y;   Well  it   answers  yon-der  din,  By 


P^P^ 


-^-P- 


^3= 


^^^mm 


crackling  loud    and  clieerly.  We  ga-ther  closely    round  the  fire,  The  young    of   love  are   telling}    The 


m^^f^^^^' 


$ 


^5R^ 


5=± 


i 


Sil  -  ly     souls    are     old  and  young,  And  sil  -  ly    plans     em-ploy  them ;  I    -    die  hopes  can 


=Nl 


fei 


EEiE 


make  them  strong,  And  1  -  die  fears  an-noy  them.  I'm  wea-ry     of  the  ceaseless  talk,Hate,love,and  fear  to 


•ge-ther,  So  out    at  yonder  door  I'll  walk,  And  meet  the  winter  weather. 


^-    4     § 


"EOUSE   THEE,   YOUNG   KNIGHT." 

TUNB,    "  THE   HUKTEB  IN  HIS   CAKKEB," — ABOtTT    1600. 


Words  by  J.  Oxen/ord. 


1.  E-ousethee,youngEJiight,And      arm   for  the  fight!  See  the  sun  from  Lis  pri     -     sonbrealcs!  The 

3.  Mourn  not,  young  KnightjThy        la  -  dy  so  bright,  But      fan  -  cy  she  still  is    nigh;  To 


helmets  gleam  In  his    golden    beam     As  the  camp  to  new  life      awakes, 
gallant  deeds  Her  true  love  she  leads  With  the  torch  of  her  flash -ing  eye. 


Hie  thee  a-long,  The 
Hie  thee  a-long.  The 


trumpet's  ktd  song  Thy  heart  with  high  thoughts  will    cheer ! 


Foemen  should  quake,  And  the 


2."Why  doth  that  smile  Thus      linger  awhile,  And  why  dost  thou  soft-ly  speak  ?  Why  starts  unbid  From  that 


^S^^^M 


animandosi. 


^  I     ra 


^J^i^^UJ;^^ 


g^S 


sleeping  lid    The  tear  that  invades  thy  cheek?  Far  from  thee  cast  All  dreams  of  the  past, 


£0 
THE  BEGGAR  BOY. 

TUNE,  "  THE  BEGGAB  BOY," — BEFOUE  1(320. 


Sloivli/  and  smooMt/. 


New  Words  by  J.  OxtnforSl. 


Ladies,  who  shine  like  beams  of  light.  The  jewels     of   this  wealthy  ci  -  ty,     Pause,  for  awhile !  yc 


m^^^^^f^^i^^^ 


would  not  slight  The  orphan,  with    his  plain-tive  dit-ty.         SufF'ringandhardshipsiire-ly    will   Kind 

,^u 1 — ^. . ^-^ . \ — ^ 


hearts  with         soft    com  -  pas-sion  fill:        Brightest  eyes    gleam    bright -or    still,  vv  hen 


Gallants,  wlio  frcai  the    ladies'    eyes  The  light  of  your  ex  -  ist-ence  borrow,        Listen,  as  you    their 


P^r.J    J-jj;s^j— fH-j^.S^a^^fE;^#d^ 


fa-yor  prize,  They  love  the  heart    that  beats  forsor-row!         Pi- ty  becomes  the  fair  and    gay,  Swee!; 

-J ^ 


p^^  gXEl^^3=F^^^^§^'  \tJ^  U4 


smiles  your        kind-ness    -mil    re    -    pay;  Shed  a  gen  -  tie  tear    to   -  day,  And 


-I 1 1 1      I      1- 


r — ?^=g= 


^ 


1=^=1 


ir^— *- 


^^ 


f 


^  i  ;  F 


rri 


t==t 


^^.^=^^^^EEJ^ 


may      you  feel       no         care  to  -  morrow. 


EARLY    ONE    MORNING. 


TKADITIONAI-. 


F-  104. 

Moderate  time,  and  gracefully. 


1.  Ear      -     ly      one      morn  -  ing,    just     as    the  sun   was  ris    -   ing, 

2.  "  Re  -  mem    -    ber     the     vows     that     you      made      to    your        Ma    -    ry,     Re  ■ 


^ 


^=Y    ^     'f~  '    'r    ^'    ^r  '    ^ 


Z^-'f  .\^ 


^^^^. 


^ 


l^ 


ICt 


heard      a    maid  sing    in    the       val  -  ley    be  -  low ;  "  Oh,  don't  de  -  ceive    me, 

mem      -      ber    the    bow'r  where  you    vow'd  to     be      true.  Oh,  don't  de  -  ceive    me, 


"Oh,      gay  ia      the        gar  -  land,   aad     fresh     are     the  ro    -   ses,    I've 

Thus    sung   the  poor  maid  -  en,      her      Bor  -  rows     be    -    wail  -  ing,  Thus 


eilYd  from  the       gar  -  den    to      bind    on    thy    brow, 

sung      the  poor  maid     in   the      val  -  ley   be  -  low. 


Oh,     don't  de  -  ceive     me, 
Oh,     don't  de  -  ceive     me, 


1=t 


^^m 


,, .  J . , 


f=p 


^ 


Oh,  ne-ver      leave      me!  How   coiddyou       use       a       poor  maid-en       so?" 


94 

DRINK    TO    ME    ONLY    WITH    THINE    EZES. 

RATE   UNCERTAIN. 


Very  smoi^^ly,  and  rather  slow. 


Words  by  Ben  Jonson, 


m^^^^^^ 


Drink  to  me  on    -    ly      with  thine  eyes,  And    I      will  pledge  with  mine,  Orleavea  kiss     with- 


in    the  cup.  And     I'll     not  ask       for  wine;  The  thirst  that  from  the    soul  doth  rise  Doth 


would  not  change  for    thine ! 
4 


I  sent  thee  late      a        ro  -  sy  •wreath,  Not    so   much  hon'- ring   thee  As  giving    it 


^.^^^j-^^;^^,    Jlj  ■   J    J'|Cj-.^^=pt^5^— ^- 


hope,  that  there  it      could  not  wi  -  ther'dbe;    .     .      But   thou  thereon    didst  on  -  ly  breathe,  And 


r  - 1  ;-jLjLj==^N=^gE^ 


Since  when  it  grows,       and     smells,  I    swear,  Not 


8=^^"^^--^^ 


^^^-^^^^ 


^ 


it   -   self  but  thee! 


^^3 


=3=*= 


^TX     ^    J^^=h=^ 


m 


^  _  ^^  "  COME   LASSES   AND   LADS." 

I  '  TntB  OF  CHARLES  H. 

Lightly  and  cheerfully. 


1.  Come  las  -  ses  and  lads,  Get  leave  of  your  dads,  And  a  -  way  to  the  May-pole    hie..     .    For 

2.  Then,  af  -  ter  an  hour  They  went  to  a    bow'r,         And  play'd  for    ale      and    cakes.       And 


^.-^ — ^t—^ 1 t^-^sa "    ■   '-^"^    '  UJ     1/     ' ^/   '— ^ • 

'ry  fair  Has  a  sweetheart  there,  And  the  fiddler's  standing    by!     For  Willy  shall  dance  with  Jane,  And 
kis-sestoo —    Un-til  they  were  due  The    las -ses  held    the  stakes — The  girls  did  then    be  -  gin        To 


_j^_. — ^--1 1»-— ^- — v-'-^ ^ — V  vy- . 

Johnny  has  got  his  Joan,     .     .   To  trip    it,  trip   it,      trip    it,  trip      it.     Trip     it     up  and  down !      To 
quar-rel  with  the  men,  And  bid  them  take  their  kis  -  ses  back  And  give  them  their  own  a-gain,       And 

-^ . r-. 1 


trip    it,  trip  it,    trip    it,  trip    it,       Trip     it     up    and  down ! 
bid  them  take  their  kissesbackAndgivethemtheirown  a  -  gain. 


t^^^^ 


"You're  out,"    says  Dick, "  Not    I,"    says  Nick,  "'Twas  the  fid  -  dler  play 'd  it     ■wrons::"    'Tis 
"Goodnight,"     says  Harry,"Goodnight,"saysMa-ry,"Qoodnight,"say3DolIyto     John;    "Good 


true,"  says  Hugh,  And  so     says  Sue,    And       so  saysev'  -  ry  one.     The    fid  -  dler  then    he  -  gan    To 
night,"say3SueTohersweetheartHugh,"Goodnight,"sayseY'-ry  one:  Some  walk'd,  and  some  did  run;  Soma 


^^ZlZ^f^^lt-^T-^ 


play  the  tune  a  -  gain,     j    ,  And  ev'  -  ry  girl  did    trip    it,  trip      it.     Trip     it     to  the   men,      And 
loiter'd  on    the  way,         Andboundthemselvesbykis-sesiwelveTomeetthenextno- li  -  day,       And 


4^^AH^^5^^ 


g^!=.,^j-^-tf->t^ 


D.S.  S 

ev'  -  ry  girl  did    trip  it,  trip    it,     Trip    it      to  the    men. 
boxmd  themselves  by  kis-sestwelveTo  meet  the  next  ho -li    -     -    .     .     day. 


*  =  144 

Boldli/. 


I   AM   CALLED    THE   JOVIAL   MILLER. 

TUNE,  "  TOM  OF  BEDLAM," — ABOUT  IGOO, 


Words  by  J.  Oxtnfori, 


3~3_^^    -^  -^  I" 


iP^r-TlTra  J  -  j[?^^^ 


line; ;        The 


1.  I      am  call'd     the    jo  -  vial     mil  -  ler, 

2.  Though  the  sq^uire    has  grand  ac  -  quaintance, 


And    well        I    love     my      cal  -  ling ;        Tl 
His    wealth  they  help    to     sq^uander;  My 


cares       of       state     Ne'er  plague  my      pate,       I  loathe     all       par   -   ty      brawl  -  ing. 

mates   bring  grist,     All      else,     who     list,      May      haunt     the     big     house    yon  -    der. 


Eich    in    him-self      is    the   jo  -  vial    mil  -  ler,  Needs  no  friends  that    flat-tei, —         Mill,      rat-tie 


Though  with  lace     the  squire   is        'di  -  zen'd,  And  swears    the    la  -  dies    love    it,  Sure 


^N^^j^^^^^=S^^-^^ 


i^mii  ■  li^^UW 


^ 


i 


r^— rrh^=J=^,^U=.' 


noce     will    slight    This    coat     of      white,  With  the    hear  -  ty       face 


a  -  bove        it. 


Rich    in    hini-self      is    the  jo  -  vial    mil  -  ler,  Needs  no  friends  that    flat-ter, — 

4- 


Mill,      rat-tie 


r^FY=-^i-^-7fT  J  J  J I J  J 


roundjNe'er  was    a  sound  To  match  your  cheer  -  ful    clat  -  ter. 


100 

MY   DEAREST   LOVE.    WHY   WILT    THOU   ASK. 

TUNE,  ''i"ll  NEVEa  LOVE  THEE  MOItE," — ABOUT  1610. 


f  •  -  76, 

Slowly,  and  very  gmootldy. 


Words  by  J.  Oxevford. 


My    dear  -   est  love,  why   wilt         ttou  ask  K         I  am   con    -    stant 


soul       retains    thee  still     in  sif^ht  When  thou    art    far      a  -  way,  Thou  art      my  vi  -  sion 


in    tlie  night,  My  wak-ing  dream    by    day. 


iJ^ 


■^^-U  j=^Ef=;=F^ 


i 


^^ 


^^#f 


i 


^ 


^sz=ti—i-] 


m 


And  when,     the  time    of      ab     -     sence  past,       Once     more  I      see  thee 


m^^^=fEE^ 


p^^^^p^ 


I    start     to  find     my  dream  at  last       An  earth  -  ly  form    can  wear.     .     .      When 


^ 


W:^^^w^ 


m 


^ 


^=^ 


^^ 


ag 


W^ 


-f-r. 


^E^^^^^ 


J  Jlj     .      j==^^ 


5ti=t 


far,  thou  seem'st  some  pow'r  a-bove       To  guard    my  soul   from  harm;    .     .  When  present,  thou'rt  my 


own  dear  love   That  giv'st    my   life        its        charm. 


i^^ 


102 


THE    NAME    OF    MY    TRUE    LOVE. 

TUNE,    "XOM  tinker's   MY  TIIUK   LO^T,," — SKVF.NTF.EXTU   CFXTUK'S 


P  -  152. 

Modeiale  time,  and  smoothh; 


Words  ly  J.  Oxevford. 

•^v^- m' 


1.  The 

2.  Ilis 

3.  A  - 


name  of  my  true  love  You'd  fain  have  me  tell, 
face  of  the  kind  is  That  I  love  the  best, 
gain,      to     his  sta  -  ture        I         do      not     ob  -  ject, 


I'll  give    you    his 

His  fi  -  gure  looks 

His  eyes  shine  most 


i 


t?  :    r 


Sfe 


-d P F- 


^^^m 


^m 


p^ 


Nought         shall  in  -  duce      nfe ;      I'll 
Nought  shall,  &c. 

Noudit         shall,  &c. 


pic  -    ture,  'Twill     do       just        as     well; 
gal  -   lant    When  -  e'er      he's     well  dress'd ; 
bright  -  ly     When    me     they       re  -  fleet ; 


i 


''\   i      r~— p— U— =r       r  I  J- 


-p F- 


d       r       F- 


aptacere. 


tell  his    name,   But       I'll        plain      -       ly     de-scribe  him, 'Twill  be     just    the 


Dal  kegno.  ^  f^ 


He  frowns  when  he's        an   -   gry,      He  smiles  when  he's   pleas' d,      Then       ask    me     no 


\^      r|J-p      r       |i       r       r|^      r      r  \^ 


F F r P F- 


fur  -  ther        E  -  nouorh   I've    been   teaz'd. 


Nought        shall   in  -  diice      nie,      I'll 


$ 


=F=^ 


-F         I         F 


3^=Pz=P= 


r^^ — rr — J  f 


ne'er    .     .    tell    his  name,    Bat        I've       plain     -         ly      de-scrib'd  him,  And  that's   all      the 


104 


A   SOLDIER   SHOULD   BE   JOLLY. 

TCNE,    "  THE   BXTFF   COAT   HATH  NO   FELLOW," — ABOUT    1610. 


Words  hy  J.  Oxenfori, 


1.  Drink,  boys,     drink  deep,  For  a     sol  -  dier  should  be     jol-ly;  Laugh,  boys,    laugh  loud,  For  in 

2.  Drink,  boys,     drink  deep,  For  a     sol  -  dier  should  be     jol-ly;  Laugh,  boys,     laugh  loud,  For  in 


grief  there's  nought  but     fol-  ly: 
grief  there's  nought  but     fol  -  ly : 


Life's    but  a     bub-ble  That's  puff 'd  up  with  trouble,    A 
Here's    a  buff  jer-kin.    To    fright-en    a    Turk  in,  And 


wise         man   ne'er  can      doubt         it,         Bui  -  lets  may  hit    us,  And    then     it  will  quit   us,    So 
br? 'e  -  ly   de  -  fy  rough     wea  -    ther.     Comrades,  so  mer-ry,  Take  heed  that  you  bu  -  ly  My 


Drink,    boys,        drink      deep,  For  a       sol  -  dier  should  be      jol-lj;  Laugh,    boys, 


laugh       loud,  For  in       grief  there's  nought  but      fol-ly.  Drain    to  the    bot-toniYour 


cups,  while  you've  got  -  'em.  There's  no    such  a    bath    for       sor  -  row ;        This  day,  dear  brolher,May 

4- 


IQ8 


NORTHERN    NANCY. 

TTTNTE,    "  NORTHERN   NANCY," — EARLY   IN   THE    SEX-ENTEENTH   CENTURY. 


r 


Sloivly  and  smoothly. 


New  Words  by  J.  Oxenford. 


mj^j  Tp^f=Ht-^r~i^^^^F^ 


In       hap-py  daj's,  when  Fate  look'd  kind-ly,  And  Nan-cy  smil'd  up  -  on  me,  I     felt  so  bless'd,  I 


so  -  lomn  vows      were     pligli     -      ted,    Now        daylight  dawn3,my    dream      is      past — 


lor 


zr—fr^ 


Her  glance  was  bright  whene'er    I   met  her,  But  now  she  greets   me  cold    -   ly;  False  girl!  I  aow    I 


will    for -get  her,    My  mind  I'll  make   up    bold    -    ly.    A  -  las!  our  mind    is     not  ourown,  Tho' 


sa  -  ges  grave       may   school  it;        A        maid  to    whom  her    pow'r      is   known,   At 
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THERE   WAS   A   SIMPLE   MAIDEN. 

TVSE,    "  THE  NOBLE  SHIBVE," — SEVENTEENTH  CENTUHY. 


Gracefully,  and  not  too  fmt. 


Words  hy  J.  Oxenford. 


^m 


t=-^i 


^U=M 


^3 


^^ 


3^ 


i3 


^ 


^  J  ;i^^ 


^g 


3^t 


^^ 


:3==*: 


SS 


g^ 


1,  There    was       a    sini  -  pie    mai   -    den,  Long    a  -  go,    yes    long     a  -  go;  Whose 

2.  Then    did     she  die       of  grier  -    ing  ?  No,    no,    no       it      was    not    so  1    Now 


p^  pp  ^ ■  ^  ^ 


im 


^ 


I 


m 


J=^^=#H-^-^^ 


nr^T^ 


q?=i 


heart  with  grief  was    la    -     den —      Praj  how  came    it       so  ? 
yon  -  der  she      is    liv   -    ing,  Old       e-nough    I      trow. 


She  thought  up  -  on       the 
The  Knight  observ'd    her 


m 


^ 


^^^ 


r^zrt: 


^=^=4^ 


H*"/, 


^^=1 


eig^E 


-r-g-r-g= 


i 


^^^^H^^ 


^^ 


f£=t: 


Knight  who  dwelt  With-in      the   eas  -  tie    yon    -    der,  Keen       was     the    pain    she  felt     As 

down-cast  eye,  And  learn'd  the  cause    of     sor     -    row, —    "Mai   -   den,     no     Ion     ger  sigh,    I'll 


loe 


on     him  she  would  pon    -    der. 
mar-ry     thee      to  -  mor  -   row.' 


1 


^^m 


m^^^^^ 


^.1^: 


DalSegno% 


^^ 


:3=i 


col  canto. 


^i 


^^^1^ 


M 


Third  Veesp:. 


In      man  -  ner  she     was  home   -   ly  You  must  know,  yes,   you  must  know ;  But 


low  -  ly  birth.  And  own'd  no    gol  -  den    trea   -    sure.  He       thought  her    sim  -  pie  worth    a 


no 


OH!  THE  OAK,  AND  THE  ASH,  AND  THE  BONNY  IVY  TREE. 

THE  Ain  rOPULAR  BEFOnE  1050. 

=  100. 

Old  Ballad  abbreviated  by  J.  Oxenford. 
Rather  slctvli/,  and  with  expression. 


dim. 


!^J3^^_Ji.^^Y     ^ 


pp 


fM^ 


1.  A  North  Country  maid  up     to  London  had  stray'd,Althoughwithher  na  -  ture  it    did  not  agi-ee,  Shp 

2.  Of  parks  they  may  talk  Where 'tis  fashion    to  walk,    I'll  own  the  gay  throng  is  a  wonderfalsight,Bat 


i^E^^ 


Kr-^- 


r:T^j'„^j^^=j=^^ 


wept  and  she  sigh'd.  And  she  bit-ter   -    ly  cried,  "  I     wish  once  a  -  gain   in  the  North  I  could  be.   Oh !  the 
nought  have  I  seen  Like  the  Westmoreland  green.  Where  all  of  usdanc'dfromthe  morning  tillnight.Oh!&:c. 


ritard. 


f^^rrr^m^^^^^^^^^^^^^^s^^^^^ 


oak,  and  the  ash,  and  the  bonny  i-vy  tree.  They  flou  -  rish    at  home  in    my        o-\vn        covm  -  try, 


a  tempo 


While  sad   -   ly      I  roam,      I     re-gret     my  dear  home,    Where 
No    doubt,  did     I  please,     I  could  marry        with  ease ;     Where 


i|      !      i|       ! 


-Jl-.t^ 


lads  andyounglas-ses  are  mak-ing   the  hay ;  The  mer-ry    bells  ring,Aiid  the  birds  sweetly  slug,  And 
mai-dens    are  fair,  ma-ny     lo  -  Ters  will  come;  But   he    whom  I  wed,Mu3t  be  North  Country  bred.  And 


Jt.^=j=IlQT^:^E^;S!i^ 


mai  -  dens  and  meadows  are  plea-sant  and  gay.     Oh !  the  oak,  and  the  ash,  and  the  bonny   i-vy  tree,  They 
car  -  ry    me  back  to    my  North  Country  home.  Oh !  &c. 
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WHEN    THE    KING   ENJOYS   HIS    OWN   AGAIN. 

SEVENTEENTH   CENTUBY. 


152. 


Jtoldhj.  and  in  moderate  time 


Words  abbreviated  by  J.  Oxenford. 


1.  Let  moon-struck  cheats  prog  -  nos  -  ti  -  cate     Con  -  cern  -  ing  Kings  or        King  -  doms'  fate,    I 
'Tis     sad     to     look    up    -    on    Wtitehall,  While    cob-webs    hang  up   -    on         the  wall,    In  ■ 


hold  my-self    to        be  more  wise   Than  he    that  ga-zeth    on       the  skies ;  My  sight  travels  far    Be  - 
stead  of  silk    and    hangings  brave,  Which  for-mer-ly     it      used     to  have ;  Yet  out     up  -  on  care, We'll 

bfc 


-  yond    a  -  ny   star,     Thus    migh  -  ty    se    -    crets        I  ex-plain ;  And  this       I    can  tell — That 

ne  -  ver   de-spair,     Nor      ut   -    ter    la    -    men  -   ta    -      tions  vain ;  For  this      we  can  tell — Tliat 


nougb*-.  will  be  well    Till  the  King    en -joys  his  own        a-gain. 
all    will  go  well  When  the  King    en -joys  his  own        a-gain. 


^    ^  ^  When 


mad       a  -    stro   -  lo    -    ger      by  trade    Can    high  -  er      soar,  or         deep    -    er    wade,  Or 
roy  -  al      Charles  re    -    gains  his  throne,  And   gives    to       ev'  -  ry  man       his    own,  Then 


find  by    ga  -  ping     at    the  stars,  The  cause  of  peace  and    ci    -   vil  wars :  The  best     ho-ro-scope  Is 
all  -who  tread  on      English  earth.  Shall  live    in   free-dom,  joy,    and  mirth:  So  let       us  all  pray  To 


fe-j  ji«  N  j  |j  J  J  jii^^f| 


g&-^4-^^^ 


^ 


i 


ir^ 


^E^ggri;..iLi.:.i.. ,':!'. 


1^ 


e? 


not  worth  a  rope,The  planets  shan't  distract   mybrain ;  For  this  I  can  tell.  That  nought  will  go  well  Till  the 
seethegreatdayWhenourownkingshallo'er    us  reign :  We  sure-ly  can  tell,That    all    will   g-o  well  When 


*J  king     en  -  joys    his     own       a-gain 
Charles  comes  home  in     peace      a-gain 


Dal  Segno.  I§ 


(•  -  116. 


114 

LOVE    WILL   FIND    OUT    THE    WAY. 

EAELY  IN  THE  SEVENTEENTH  CENTUBT. 


1.  0  -  ver      the 

2.  Where  there  is 

3.  You  may      e 


moun-tains,    And         o    -    ver 
no    place  For  the   glow-worm 
steem  him     A         child     for 


the     waves, 
to        lie  V 
his     might ; 


Un  -  der      the 
Where  there      is 
Or      you      may 


foun-tains,    And        un  -  der        the    graves ;        Uu  -  der    floods        that  are      deep  -  est,   Which 
no    space  For  re  -  ceipt    of  a       fly ;  Where  the  midge      dares  not      ven  -  ture,  Lest  her 

deem  him    A  cow  -  ard      for         his    flight ;         But   if  she  whom  Love  doth     ho  -  nor     Be  con  - 


^^-^=^H^^ 


m 


^ 


r#¥F 


Nep  -  tune  o 

-  self      fast  she 

-  ceal'd    from         the 


i 


3 


^m 


bey;  Over        rocks    that  are  steep  -  est,      Love   will 

lay;  If  Love    come,      he  will  en    -    ter.       And    soon 

day,  Set  a      thou  -  sand    guards  up     -     on        her.      Love    will 


1 1  j    n  H 


w 

aasa 


U6 


^    J-JIJ       ^    I 


Dal  Segno.  % 


find  out  the  way. 
find  out  his  way. 
find    out      the    way.     cres, 


4.  Some  think    to         lose    him      By         having  him      con  -  fin'd, 
6.    Yoa  may  train  the     ea  -  gle      To         stoop     to         your    fist; 


And  some    do 
Or      you 

I- 


may  in  - 


i 


:^=F 


w^m 


n  J  ■  J  J-;; 


s 


m 


^ 


pose   him,  (Poor  thing !)    to  be     blind ;         But    if    ne'er    so   close  you     wall   him,    Do  the 

vei  -  gle      The     phoe  -  nix    of  the    East ;  The        lio  -  ness,  you  may    move  her        To 


best    that         you  may; 

give    o'er         her  prey; 


M=\-- 


B^ 


^ 


;^    ppi — 


ilind        Love,  (if   so    ye  calT       him,)        Will 

You'll        ne'er    stop  a  lov    -    er —       He    will 


^ 


116 

BARBARA    ALLEN. 

TtriTE  FROM  TBADITION. 


Old  Ballad  condensed. 


1.  la  Scar-let  town,  where  I    was  bom,  There  was    a    fair  maid    dwellin'.     Made  ev'-ry  youth  cry 


"  well  -  a  -  way !' '  Her  name  was  Barb'  -  ra        Al  -  len. 

4- 


in  the  mer  -  ry  month  of  May,  "When  green  buds  they  were    swellin',       Young  Jemmy  Grove    on  his 


2.  Then  slowly,  slow  -  ly    she  came  up,      And  slow-ly    she    came  nigh  him,      And  all  she  said,  when 

3.  She,  on    her  death  -  bed  as    she  lay,    Begg'd  to    be    bu  -  ried    by     him,     And  sore  re-pen  -  ted 


rty^rrrn 


3^ 


f 


^ 


there  she  came, "  Young  man  I   think  you're   dy  -  ing." 
of    the   day     That  she  did  e'er      de    -    ny  him." 


When 
"  Fare- 


^■^n r^s' ^ r  r I g ^^^4J-m-^^ 


1;=:^ 


he  was  dead,  and  laid   in  grave,  Her  heart  was  struck  with  sor-row ; —     "Oh,  mo-ther!mo  -  ther! 
well,"  said  she,  "ye  Tir- gins  all,      And  shun  the  fault    I       fell   in;        Henceforth  take  warn  -  ing 

J_ 


f'"J-.^j .  ;^J'J^^   ^IJ-j 


r    r   1 


make  my  bed,      For  I    shall  die     to  -  morrow." 
by  the  fall       Of  cru-el    Barb'-ra    Al-len. 


Dal  Segno.  ■!§ 


J18 


f  =  72. 


BLACK-EYED    SUSAN. 

TXTNE,  BY  LEVEEIDGF,. 


Wo!  ds  by  Gay, 


1.  All   in  the  Downs     tlie  fleet  was  moor' d, The  streamers  wav  -  ing   in      the  wind,  "When  black-eyed 

2.  So   the  sweet  lark,     highpois'din  air,      Shuts  close  his  pi  -  nions  to       his  breast,     (If  chance  his 
8.  "  Believe  not  what       the  landsmen  say,      Who  temptwith doubtsthy  con-stant  mind,  They'll  tell   thee 


Su 
mate 


-  san  came  on  board,  "0  where  shall    I      my  true  love  find?      Tell  me  ye    jo-vial  sail  -  ors,   tell  me 
s  shrill  voice  he  hear,)  And  drops  at    once    in -to  her  nest.    The  no-blest    captain   in      the    British 

-  lorswhen  a -way.    In    ev'-ry    port      a  mistress  find.     Yes,  yes  be- lieve  them  when  they  tell  thee 


true,      if    my  sweet  Wil-liam,  if    my  sweet  Wil-liam    sails    a  -  mong 
fleet.  Might  en  -  vy      Wil-liam,  might  en  -  vy    Wil-liam's  lips  those    kis 
so.      For  thou  art     pre-sent,  for  thou  art   pre-sent     whereso   -    e'er 


your  crewr' 
sea  sweet. 
I       go." 


I 


m 


Wil-liam  waa  high  up  -  on      the     yard,    Rock'd  by   the       bil-low3  to      and 

"Oh,  Su-san,     Su      -     san,  love  -  ly       dear,         My  vows  shall     e  -  ver  true    re  - 

The  boatswain  gave  the  dread-ful      word.        The  sails  their    swelling  bo  -  soma 


^ 


m 


pp 


^ 


# 


ti 


fro.  Soon  as    her      well  -  known  voice  he     heard,        He  sigh'd  and         cast  his  eyes    be  ■ 

-  main;        Let   me   kiss       oiF  that  fal-ling       tear.  We    on  -  ly  part  to    meet    a 

'd —    he  hangs    his 

I- 


spread;      No    lon-ger     must        |she    stay    on    board:     They  kiss — she 
-I- 


-  low; 
•  gain: 
head: 


The  cord  slides  swift -ly  through  his  glow  -  ing  hands,  And  quick  as      light-ning,  and  quick  as 

Change  as  ye    list,     ye  winds,     my  heart  shall    be      The  faith-ful  corn-pass,  the  faith-ful 

The  less'-ning    boat    un  -  wil  -  ling  rows    to      land, — "A-dieu,"she    cries,     "A-dieu,"she 


light-ning  on    the      deck 

compass  that  still  points 

cries,       and  waves  her      li 


he  stands, 
to  thee." 
ly     hand. 


ISO 

UNDER  THE  GREENWOOD  TREK 

TONS  AND  WORDS  OF  THE  SKVENTEENTH  CBKXUHr. 


1.  In  summer  time.when  flow'rs  do  spring,  And  birdssit  on  each  tree,  Let  lords  and  knights  say  what  they  will,Th8re'« 

2.  My  lord's  son  miut  not  be       for  •  got,  So   full    of  merry     jest,    He  laugh*  to  see     the  girls,      I    wol^  And 


BEE 


mi  r   "ilg"^!^  ^    ^f  11  *'^i|  i^f'^.lj^'' 'I  ^    ^|t 


^  1  r      1 


none  so  merryaswe:There'sToniwithNelI,WliobearsthebeIl,AndWiUywithprettyBetty,  O  how  they  skip  it, 
jiunpsit  with  the  rest :     No  time  is  spent  With  more  content  In  camp     orcourtorci -ty,Solongasweskipit, 


Caperandtrip  it,   Under  the  greenwood  tree.       In  summer  time  when  flow'rs  do  spring,  Andbirds  sit  on  each 
Frisk  and  trip  it,   Under  the,  &c. 


f^M^^:^^^^!  p\4^i^^i4^^^f 


tree,     Let  lords  and  knights  say  what  they  \ffil],There's  none  ao  merry  as  we, 


Our    music  is    a      lit  -  tie    pipe  That  can  so  sweetly  play,  We  hire  old  Hal  from  Whitsuntide  Till 
:  itWe  oft  go  to  SirWilliam's  ground  And  a  rich  old  cub  is    he,    And  there  we  dance  around,  around,  But 


■>>>■"     • ~"^ *-tS ^ "" *■ 

lat-ter  Lammas  day.        On  high  days  And  on  holy  days  After  ev'ningpray'r  comes  he,  And  then  we  do  skip  it, 
neverapennywesee:WhenthedayisspentWithoneconsentA-gainwe  all         a-gree    To  caper  and  skip  it, 


Caperandtrip  it.  Under  the  greenwood  tree.       In  summer  time  when  flow'rs  do  spring,And  birds  sit  on  each 
Trample  and  trip  it.   Under  the,  &a 


tree,  Let  lords  and  knighta  say  what  they  will,There's  none  so  merry  as  we. 


— t-t 


■  FAIRIES,    HASTE,    THE    SUMMER    MOON    IS    BRIGHT. 

TUNE    OF    "  SELLENGEB'S   ROUND," — EARLY  IN   THE    SIXTEENTH    CENTURY. 


Gracefully,  and  smoothly. 


Words  by  J.  Oxenford. 


Fai    -     -  ries,  haste,     .  the  summer  moon  is  bright,     .  Ti  -  ta 


holds  .     .  her  revels  here  to- 


night;     The  fay    :    that  would  now     be  ab-sentis    a    trai  -  tor :  Arouse  fromdozing,Cease  reposing 


j'^;]jij.;:il^  ;iJ-pgp  txi^i^^^^Mm^^ 


In    the  li  -  ly's  bell;  .  .Thiscarpetspreading,Waitsyoui'treading,Dianlightsyou  well.     .Then,fai     -ries, 


haste,     the  summermoonis  bright,    Ti  -  ta  -    -  nia  holds  .  her  revels  here  to    -  night. 

J* fN r4^ 


123 


^Fir  F^.j^r— ^=£rr-^rt? 


rills,      .     .    The  bal    -    -     -  my  air    .     .     ;  -with  dain-ty  mu-sic    fills,     :    .      To    sport.     .  till  the 


^^^-^g-^^^ffi^-^H^-5ffi^  1  r    ^|F  1  i|!  1  ffii  1  r    ■^ 


r  ~U\  c7TTO^~^  g irJ gf  JK^.-f-^^'i^^ 


^ 


dawn     .      .     of    day-light  it    in  -  vites     .    you,  'Tis  now  befitting.  Lightly  flit-ting  O'er  the  moon-lit 


^ 


C |i^i ^ J^'^'^hp-^-P  1 1 1 i'li  fi  1 


^1  1  t^H  -     n    1   r 


ground,  To  danceameasure,"Wild with  pleasure,Trippinground  and  round.    Then,  fai    -    -ries,  haste,  the 


j^^p^^H^:^^  'H  t^^t^^ 


gi^ijf-^ni- 


,*  •  •  .*  PP''  BHsa 


summer  moon  is  bright,        Ti-ta      -       nia  holds         her    re-vels  here  to  -  night. 


124 

LOVE   ME   LITTLE,   LOVE   ME   LONG. 

TtJNB,   "mad   nOBIN," — SEVENTEENTH  CENTtTBT. 


j»  =  104. 

Smoothly,  and  graeefullt/. 


From  a  MS,  about  1610. 


z^..  r  .  ,    \    ^ 

-^ — 1 — 1 — 

:p 

p 

1=P= 

H — r 

fH>r^ — J- 

;  ■  r  r  J 

^)'<'p     g  ^    ^ 

-i   J  J 

B-i 

Id 

•L-^ 

^ 

-^<M-    r  ^ 

4 r- 

b .  - 

[-    ^  J 

^^=N 

have  thee  cold,      or  backward,    or  too  bold,    For   love  that  last-  eth  till '  tis      cJd,     Fad-eth   not     in 

4-^ 


13S 


Winter's  cold,or  summer's    heat,      Autumn's  tempests     on     it  beat,       It    can  never    know  de-feat. 


jiOJjJi. 


f-^-r 


Hr  ir  J  ^  Jj^Pr=^=F=rff 


pp 


Ne-vercan  re-bel:  Such     thelovethat    I  would  gain,  Such  Ioto,  I     tell  thee  plain,  That 


i 


>r  r  r  J  fr^-^^j=j=:j=^ 


thou  must  give  or     love    in     vain,        So     to  thee  fare-well. 


^^g-f;hi5j^|^=lgp^^ 


I    J     J 


rj  m- 


?^ 


m^m 


-xx 


126 


NOUGHT    I    PRIZE    BEYOND    HER. 

TXTKE,   "  LULL  MB  BEYOND  THEE," — EABLT  IN  THE  SEVENTEENTH  CENTUET, 


r-' 


Moderately  quick. 


Words  by  J.  Oxen/ord. 


1.  Oft  my      love      re  -  proach  -  es    me, 

2.  Spark  -  ling     beau  -  tiea        oft         I  meet. 


Vow  -   ing        I       am    faith    -    less; 
Witli       an       air       be  -  guil    -     ing, 


^ 


g=j>j  / j  M  :j^ll-M7-7- J ^'U  ■  J  tj^rt^i 


Fick-le      thougbmy  glance  may  be.  Still    my  heart  is    scatb-less;        Tow'rds  the    left  and 

Me     with    ma-ny  smiles  they  greet,         ,    I,  ^   in    turn,  am    smi  -  ling;        But    when     I    am 


tow'rds  the  right,    Although    my    eye  may  wan    -     der.  Nought  has      e  -  ver  meet  my  sight 

left     a  -  lone.    Up  -  on       my  love    I     pon    -     der.  Then    I     find  there  is     nei  one 

4- 
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That     I    prize  be-yond      her. 
Whom    1    prize  be-yond     her. 


Dal  Segno.  !S 


Third  Verse, 


XJtULKll     VJiKSiS.  1^^^  1^^^ 


Be  not     an    -    ger'd,  dear  -    est  love,  Through  my     fan  -  cy's    stray    -    ing ; 


Gzr^^rzxiri 


One    there    is    who  reigns  a -boTC  All    this    i  -  die    play -ing:  On        my  heart,  i 


on      a  throne         Sta  -  tion'd  ne'er  to  wan     -    der, 


Love's  own  queen,  she  reigns  a-lone, 


THERE    WAS    AN    OLD    FELLOW   AT    WALTHAM    CROSS. 
J 

^  TtlNB    OF  THE   SE^'ENTEENTH   CENTUBY. 

^*  =  loa 

Joviallj/,  and  moderately  quick. 


Words  completed  from  a  fragment  by  J.  Oxeyford. 


i 


p  L=[j- 1  rjj£feLu;4X.F  I  rf 


SE 


^fcE 


^ 


f  marcato 


rfefcft 


:ff=p: 


I 


I 


^ 


tes 


5 


Ff 


t/  1.  Therewas    an  old   fel  -  low  at  Waltham  Cross, Who  mer  -  ri-ly  sunff  when  he  liv'd   bvtheloss,  He 


t/  1.  Therewas    an  old   fel  -  low  at  Waltham  Cross,  Who  mer  -  ri-ly  sung  when  he  liv'd   bytheloss,  He 
2.       I    once   had  of    sil  -  ver  and  gold     e-nough,  But  what  was  the  use       of  the  trum-pe-rystuff?My 


/^      p 


—^ — ^ ^ i«« — ^-J— >» '^ ^ ■ ^J : e — *   ' : f- 

verwouldsigh  orwouldmurmur  heigho,     But  chant-ed   it    out   with  a    hey  trol-li-  lo:     He 
ea  were  large  so  my    mo-ney  grew  less,  But  mirth  with  each  pen- ny    I  bought  I    con-fess:      I 


wish 


i 


M: 


i 


i 


e^ 


^ 


^^^ 


^E 


iS 


at 


Chorus./ 


M^^f=^^^^^^LJ^Xt=f±r^-i\T .  s^r-y-^ 


cheer'd 
cheer'd 


up  his  heart  when  his   goodswenttowrackWithahem  boys  hem  and   a  cup      of  old  sack,     He 
up  my  heart  when  my  wealth  went  to  wrack  With  a  hem  boys  hem  and   a  cup      of  old  sack,      I 


cheer'd  up  hisheart  when  his  goodswenttowrackWithahem  boya  hem   and  a  cup      of  old  sack, 
cheer'd  up  my  heartwheumywealthwenttowrackWitha  hem  boys  hem    and  a  cup      of  old  sack. 


DalSegno.% 


li 


3.  "When  mo  -  ney  was  rife,     I'd  of  friends  a  score,  But    all  disappear'dwlientheyheardIwaspoor,Yet 

4.  A    beau  -  ti-ful  dam -sel  once  own'd  my  beart,We  both  of   us  swore  that  we  ne-verwouldpart,She 

5.  On     nothing   what-e  -  ver  mymind    I    fix,   I'm  proof  a-gainst  fortune  and  all  hermadtricks,I'vo 

1- 


M 


^^ 


i 


:S:^-:S-- 


^ 


i^?=nftf 


3E£ 


1    r 


^^e 


■/    ^     \^       y    \^-\-\^     /     rirz.        -.xz "    g  I  "       ^ 

er    I    ■ven-ture  their  con-duct  to  blame,  I'm  sure     in  their  place  I'd  have  done  just  the  same,   I 
fled       to    a  -  no  -  ther,  yet  ne'er  do     I     sigh,    If    she    was  in  -  con-stant,  in-con-stant  am     I,       .  I 
laugh'd    asshesmird,aiidrvelaugh'das  she  frown'djln  truth   I    care  not    how  her  wheel  rat- ties  round,  I 


j^^ 


i 


:3=?i 


f 


^E 


^-^ ^ 


^ 


S 


Chorus. f 


cheer  up  my  heart,  the' ray  friend  turns  his  back.With  a  hem  boys  hem  and  a  cup  of  old  sack,  I 
cheer  up  my  heart,  tho'  a  mis  -  tress  I  lack,  With  a  hem  boys  hem  and  a  cup  of  old  sack,  I 
cheer  up  my  heart,  on   a     white  day  or  black, With  a  hem  boys  hem  and  a  cup       of  old  sack,       I 


cheer  up  my  heart,  the'  my  friend  turns  his  back, With  a  hem  boys  hem  and  a 
cheer  up  my  heart,  tho'  a  mis  -  tress  I  lack,  With  a  hem  boys  hem  and  a 
cheer    up  my  heart,  on    a    white  day  or   black, With  a  hem  boys  hem  and  a 


cup  of 
cup  of 
cup    of 


old  sack, 
old  sack, 
old  sack. 
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NEAR    WOODSTOCK    TOWN. 

TTJKS,    "  TITE    OXFORDSUmE    TRAGEDY," — PEOBABLY   AN   ANCIENT   SUNSTBKI,   TTKB. 

P  -  66. 

Plaintively.  Written  on  a  fragment  of  the  old  ballad  by  J.  Oxenford. 


^^a^B=£^a-j^j^^i=^g^s 


"WW 


U 


^ 


i 


^iyi3*- 


1.  NearWoodstocktown  I  chanc'dto  stray,       When  birds -were  blithe       andfieldsweregay, 'Till  by  the 

2."  With  false  and  flat    -    t'ring  tongue  he  spoke,         To   -win  the   heart       that    he    has  broke,  His  on-ly 


glas    -     sy  river's  side  A  weeping  dam  -  sel    I  es-pied:     "A-las !"' she  said,     "Mylove'sun 

joy         was  I    on  earth:        Oh,    honied  words     of  lit-tle  worth !       I  cannot  bear        that  glance  so 


^ 


# 


g^-'  irrirTir^^^^^^^^^ 


'-  true,         A-no  -  ther  mai   -    den  doth  he  woo,       For-get-ting  all         the  vows  that  he         To  life's  last 
cold    From  eyes  that  once        of  paa-iion  told ;        I  shrink  before       that  mar-ble  face,  Where  love's  own 
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hour      would  faithful  be." 
signs  I  once  could  trace 


3."  Oh,  let   me     die, —  though  I     am  young  My     span   of   life       has p-ov'd  too  long, —    The  tear  that 


*     •     ^  '  -,1 ^-'^— • — '- '—*- 

'comes  too     late    to   save        Perchance  he'll  drop  up  -  on       my  grave,      And  jf  my  spi-rit  lingers 


near,  'Twill thank  him    for  that  sim    -      pie    tear,         And   he  will  mourn  the     hap    -    I 


132 
I    SIT    UPON    THE    MOUNTAIN    SIDE. 

TUNE,  "  MY  FATHER  "WAS  BORN  BEFORE  ME," TIME  OF  CHARLES  H. 

Words  5t/  J.  Oxenford  . 


^^^==^.:^3EfgEEEpEE±==j^|J^_^^^^ 


saw     liim     blaze        in        all       his     pride,  I    mark  him  faint  -  ly     shin    -     ing.     A 


mass      of  clouds  The  sky  enshrouds,  No    star        is  shining     o'er  me,    The  day's  last  linfht 


'^^^^^i^^^^^^m 


^^^^^^^^^^r^^^m 
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tliink     up   -    on         the      joya       of     youth,  Of  hopes  that  fond  -  ly     flat    -     ter'd,  Of 


fan   -    ta  -    sies         that  seem'd  like    truth,        And  then  like   dust    were  scat    -     ter'd :  In 


cres  pp 


mem' -ry's  dream  once  more  they  gleam,  And  bright-ly  ho-ver     o'er  me,  Now,  one    by    one  They 
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Mather  slowly,  and  gracefully. 


OH,   LIST   TO    ME,    MY   ONLY   LOVE. 

Xm^,    "TH.   KHXAB  ^  XHB   ^L.,"_snCXK..XH   C..r..B.. 


Words  by  J.  Oxenfor<l 


i^ 


3i:e!s^I5^ 


P^^p^^^fe 


wel  -  come  ray  my  sight  to  cheer, 
yon  -  der  moon,  my  heart  is  thine  : 
heart    is      mar-ble,      I'm        a-fraid. 


While 

Ah! 

Or 


war  -  bling  here.  This 
moon  will  shine.  The 
deaf,     sweet  maid.      Pray 


dis    -    mal    night,    so    damp      and  chill        I       C         T^      *==^-t=^^^^*r=at=:S=: 
sky       with  clouds    is      o     -     ver-cast-'     T^         •  T^"""^    *^'^^        mine,  would  kill ; 


driz  -   zle  fast; 
once     I'll    go. 


^^^^^ 


^^^^^^ 


i 


stm 

This 
Night 

i 


I 

night 

air 


here  will 
sad's  myplight- 
I    can't  bear, 


E   -   van  though  I      die. 
I'm       a  wretch-ed    ■wight! 
Fair  -  est    of     the 


S 


P^ 


Dal  ^egno  f^ 


^ 


m=^-^ 


pp 


n 


E^E 


^-l»- -  j>  1  l?-l-^i-^ --JTi  1  »  1  1  : 


3rrf  /j'me. 


^-^v 


±=±£g 


^ 


-r      1  r 


? 


^^^^^^ 


The  knight  in   dudgeon 


:® 


•      IheJinignt  in   auageo 


fL^^-^^^^J-^JM^EE^^^P^ 


homeward  went,    Dull,      sad,         mal-content,Andvow'da  man  must    be       a  fool      Whom 


iiiii^  1  1    [^ 


^£=^^J>^^Pj£  1 1  r    vir  1  n~r~^  1 1  /F 


f 


^yllk*'!'! 


4^r    r  J    ^■-t-aU^i=^^=-^\  J    ,h  j^rr:£3^ 


eyes  could  rule.     The  proud    one     he   had  dar'd     a  -  dore,    Had  left     her  bow'r  a    week  be-fore. 


i 


I   M;ir  i^iu  M^^ 


jg  1  1    r    -^- 


^fc    -^ 


^I 


^ 


t^ 


^ 


r- 


f  1  1    r      -^ 


^^ — ^- 


i 


J.J.  lJjJ'j^l^4,-'Jl.i  " 


Fled !      gone !  Not     a-lone !        Now    my  song    is  done. 


M 


ISb 

THE   PARTING. 

TTTNK,   ••  PORTSMOUTH," — F.UD    OF  THE   SEVENTEENTH   CKNTUBT. 

j»  -  100. 

In  moderate  time,  and  with  expression. 


Words  by  o.  Oxetiford. 


1.  The  dread    -    ed  hour,    my     dear  love, 

2.  Vain  thought  1  the    mo  -  raents  fly,  love. 


Comes         to     us       at      last,  Yet 

All  are      near-ly     gone;  A 


^S 


.pi.fl^'.flA.j7£.fIiTm 


K 


^p 


^■ 


I         by    lin-g'ring  here,         love.  Hold     the  moments  fast.  In     spite        ol    "Jl    I'll 


1 !     too  soon  shall     I,  love,  Find     my  -  self   a  -  lone ;  But    still      my  eyes  to 


che-rish  A    fix'd  and    last-ing     joy, 

seek  thee,         Will  wild  -  ly    gaze  a  -  round : 


A    dream    too  bright  to     pe     -     rish, 
Hard  heart !  \s-ill  no-thing  break       thee  ? 


Dal  Segno.  % 


3.    Nay,    do      not       bid     me        hope,    love, —  Hope       I       can  -   not        bear;  Nay, 


leave    me,    dear  -  est,     leave       me,  Now    I     know    the  worst, 


j*'  =  100. 

Piaintively,  and  in  moderate  time. 


BENEATH    THE    WILLOW    TREE. 

TUNE,    "  I  SOW'd   the    seeds   OF   LOVE," — TBADITIOXAL. 


1.  Oh,         take      me     to       your  arms, 

2.  Ste        hears      me    not,      nor    heeds, 

3.  I  once      had  wealth    in    store, 


^^^m 


For         keen        the 

She  will        not 

I         thought      it 


wind 
list 
ne'er 


doth 

to 

would 


^ 


^^ 


poco  rail    -    - 


blow 
me, 
end: 


Oh,       take        me 
And       here         I 
I         once       had 


to  your       arms,         my 

lie  in  mi     -      se 

gold         and  sil    -     ver 


too, 


bit  -    ter      is  my  woe, 

■   neatli     the    wil    -    low  tree, 

thou"-ht     I      had  a  friend 


Yes,  bit     -      ter        is 

Be    -   neath  the      wil 

I        thought         I        had 


For 

Be 

I 


my 
low 


Last  Verse 


y?     r~Sr]J%j^N^ 


tree, 


Bo  -  neath  tlie   wil  -  low     tree. 


"^^ 


5  =  100. 

With  deep  feeding. 


CAN    LOVE   BE    CONTROLLED    BY   ADVICE  T 

ABOUT    1680. 


Sla  -  ry  !  who'd  e  -  ver  be     wise,    .    .  If     madness   be    lor  -  ing  of  thee  ?  Let 


ges    pre -tend      to    de  -  spise     .      .        The  joys  they  want  spi-rit      to      taste,     .     .  Let 
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^P^^^^^^-^^^^m^  .   J  ^ 


Bridit 


.JJ^JIJJ^J^ 


'f  ^^  ^if  •  i  •  ^ 


late      may  re-pent    be  -  ing  coy.  Then,  Ma-ry,     for     ■what  should  we  stay,        'Till      our 

lit 


-  i    ^  J  ^  If  -=^-^  '■  p— f^p 


best  blood    begins     to     run    cold  ?     .     .  Our  youth  we  can  hare  but        to  -  day,      .     ,     .  We  may 

3 


dim.  I  I  ores.     T^      *  \, 


^^ 


i .  ii_j  ^11 ^1  m 


tU-  r  r  ■  r  J1 J^ 


al-ways  find  time    to  grow  old. 


x^.r/- 


m¥r^mf-^mT^^^^=^^^=^u 
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IN   THE    SPRING-TIME    OF    THE   TEAR. 

TXTKEf   "the  poacher," — TKADITIONAI,. 


The  Words  by  J.  B.  PlanchO 


^ m-^ ^=1^ ---e g — ^- 

1.    Oh,T^^ell    do     I     re  -  mem  -   ber     That  lone  but  love -ly  hour,    When  the  starshad  met,  And  the 

2.  When  all    waa  still  beneath  the  bright  moon's  chaste  and  qui- et  eye.        Save  the  ceaseless  flow  Of  the 

-Si 


m^m 


g^-^^^fFT^ 


^ 


rr '   >    >  ^    ' ^  ^     'i        .       ^ 

dew    had  wet     Each  gen  -  tly  clos-ing  flow'r;  When  the  moon  -  lit  trees  Wav'd  in     the  breeze  A - 


stream    be-low,  And  the  night  wind's  fragrant    sigh.        Which  broughtthe  song  Of  the  dis-tant  throng  So 


bove    the   sleeping  deer,    And  we  fond  -  lystray'dThro'thegreenwoodshade,Inthespiingtimect      the 
faint  -  ly     to    the  ear,        As    we,  &c. 


•  By  permission  of  Messrs.  D'Almaine  and  Co. 


r  •  f 
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Oh,    like       an        in-fant's  dream    of   joy      Was  that    sweet  hour 


pure,    as  bright,As  swift     in  flight,  From  care    from  fear    as      free ;  And  from    my  heart  The 

4- 


life     must  part,  Which  now       its    pulsi 


doth  cheer,         Ere       the    thought    shall  fade  Of  that 
-J- 


A 


jenwood  shade  In  the   springtime  of      the     year. 


-^^— 1  r     1 


r  •  f 
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THE    DUSKY    NIGHT    RIDES    DOWN    THE    SKY. 

TUNE,  ABorx  1750. 


Words  hy  Fielding,  173S. 


1.  The  dus  -  ky  niglit    rides  down  the  sky,   And  usli  -  ers      in    the    morn;         The  hounds  all  join     in 

2.  The  wife       a-round     her  husband  throws  Tier  arms   to    make  him    stay —    "My  dear!   it  rains,     it 

3.  The  uncavern'd  fox      like  lightning  flies,     His  cun-ning's    all     a  -  wake,  To    gain   the  race    he 


glo-rioiis  cry  ;    The  hounds   all  join 

hails,  it  blows ;  My   dear !      it  rains, 

ea-ger  tries,      To    gain      the  race 


in  glorious  cry,  The  huntsman  winds  his  horn, 
it  hails,  it  blows,  You  can  -  not  hunt  to  -  day, 
he      ea  -  ger  tries,  His     for  -  feit     life  the    stake, 


The 
You 
His 


^huntsman  winds  his  horn;     Then  a  hunt-ing  we  will  go, 

can-nothunt    to-day."      But  a  hunt-ing  we  will  go, 

for-feit  life     the  stake.  "When  a  hunt-ing  we  do    go, 

Qva.  ----- 


ahunt-ingwe  will  go, 
a  hunt-ing  we  will  go, 
a  hunt-ing  we  do  go, 
-  loco 


a  hunt-ing  we  will 
a  hunt-ing  we  will 
ahimt-ing  we  do 


go,  .  ,  &  hunting  we  will  go. 
^c,  ,  .  a  hunting  we  will  go, 
go,    .     .     a        hunting  we   do   go, 


SppiT'-' '  'L^O^#N^|ii^^g 


Dal  Segno.  % 


:i=i 


„FOUBTH  VkKSE.  -*"  ^    .      •     * 


^^^E^fgf^^F^-X^-^ 


At    length  his  strength  to    faintness  worn,  The  hoimds  ar  -  rest  his  flight,         Then  hun  -  gry  home-ward 


P^  ■  J  ■  N._.^  .gir  r.  r  1-^^^^ 


m 


we    re-turn,    Then  hun  -  gry  homeward     we     re-tum,      To     feast  a  -  way  the     night,  To 

\ 


=j— ^— ^W=^-^-^'i  ^i  ^ryrj-Ti 


-^    r       1 


^=^=^p — ^     1    i=±|  J    1   ^     '^     ''  1  ~^7~~^  J    1-^ 


«  loa 

Mather  sloicly. 


14U 

LET   ME   LIST    TO    THE   BILLOWS. 

TUNE,    "  ADStlEAI,   BENB0\7." 


Words  htj  John  Oxenfyri. 


1.  Let     me     list        to       the 

2.  Hark!  they  bring      me     glad 

3.  'Mid    the  moon's  scat  -  ter'd 


bl-lows       as     they  break    .    — at  my     feet  Fo.   f, 

ti  -  dmgs    from     a  youth  far  n        '  5      ^' 

Bil  -  ver      still    the  spot     I  "     "^'  ^'"^   *'^« 

iie  spot     I  can     see,        Where  the 

-^— ^ —        A p?^ 


^^^^^^S 


song       of       the      min-strel     ne'er  to    me 
spar  -  kle        of        plea-sure 
ship    slow  -    ly 


was     so      sweet 

I     be-hold       in    their    spray, 

Ta-nish'd     that  has  borne     him  from       me 


As  the  wild  rug  -  ged 
Kol-ling  for  -  ward  to 
But  I'll 
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S^7^r#J=^^^ 


i3F 


spoud-ing  they  would  bid        me       re-joice. 
bea»  to    his  dear        one       at  home 

plain  -  ly     that  he    soon       will      re  -  turn. 


e^EE^M^^ 


^— fl-^-i=^=ii ^=d— ^F^— ^ 


? 


m 


'^^ — \^^ — s= 


1=f 


^-^ 


PfA 


e^ 


•  1  I      /  g  y  I  '  y  ~ 


i 


,^ip?^£E 


^^^^m. 


^3 


^^ 


?^^^ 


^E^^=^ 


heart   that    loves      fond  -  ly        oft     a       Ian    -      guage  has  heard :  Thus  I    read    well     the 


rng 


g^3^£=g^±g^  ^  1  C~'i~[^^-r-^.|[^  V-  '^  ^  "^^ryW 


^=jL^=.£^^^gt=p=^^^=j=^ 


bil  -  lows ;     oh,    be  -  lieve        me,   there's    nought  That   the    heart         can     -     not 


I 


f 


> — 1^-^^- 


W^K^-'tM^^^ 


4> 15. 


^^ 


33: 


^^^^^^^^^r^^ 


fe-g-^^*^^ 
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MY    LODGING    IS    ON    THE    COLD    GROUND. 

BTTNO  BY  MART  DAVIS,   BEFOUE  KINO  CHAHLES  H.,  IN  SIH  "SV.   DAVENAXT's  PLAY,   "  THE  BTVALS,"   160^ 

^•=116. 

Slowly  and  gracefulhj. 


tempo,  pp 


^^^mmm^^^^^ 


still         I    cry,  Oh,         turn,        love,  I     pr'ythee,  love,  turn  to        mej 


For 


rr\'.  'M^ 


turn        to     me,  my         own  love,  I    pr'ythee,  love,  turn  to      me, 


For 
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OH,   WEEL    MAY   THE    KEEL    ROW. 

KEEL   EO^V',"   NOHTHUMBEIAN   AIB, — EIGHTEENTH   CEXTUHT. 


CJieerfully. 


New  Words  bi  J.  OxcrrfortK 


J* 


^^ffia^fe^gSSI^S^S^^^i? 


^ 


^? 


^ 


-^ 


fe 


1.  I     see       the   cot-tage    clear  -   ly,  And     love  its   mem'-ry  dear  -  ly.     The 

2.  "  Oh,  who       is    like  my     John  -  ny,  So  brisk,  so  blithe,  so  bon  -   ny.    He's 

3.  If  you  would  know  him    right  -  ly,  His       ha  -  zel  eye     is  spright-ly,    No 

4.  Whene'er       he  looks  a    -    bout    him,      I  feel  in-clin'd    to  doubt    him,  And 


P^^^J^^F^ 


W 


m 


pp- 


-PT~ir-^ — s=^ 

r-] 

->>      ^ 

[^          ^_^--^^ 

Kn 

» — --q 

i^=^z=^=^=^ 

~* 

0 

J=^=,t=i=#^ 

— » 

tt — 

-^^3 

cot-tage  where,  so 

sa-ving       all     his 

lad  can      dance  so 

then  be   -     gin     to 

cheer 
mo    - 
ight 
flout 

-  ly,       I    heard       a     las-sie 
ney      To    buy       the  wedding 

-  ly,      No      lad        so     gai  -  ly 
him.  He's   such       a      sil  -  ly 

sing: 
ring : 
sing: 
thing : 

Oh,        weel 
Oh,  &c. 
Oh,  &c. 
Oh,  &c. 

may     the 

fly  i     1 

-8 \ — ^ — 

\-i                  a              J 

\—S  — 5— 

d 

—J 

zr  \ — 7^- ' 

'    ,        a               ^           • 

5> 

"^ 

f  i 
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a  piacere. 


For  grace  then  he'll      im  -  plore       nie,    And  how      he  must      a    -    dore       me !    I'd 


JV-r »— 5^--f— f^V^^. \ \ 

w^-^—^-  '  ■  ^^^^ — f^ ^ 1 

keel      row,  And    safe       my  lad -die     bring 


CEASE,  RUDE  BOREAS. 

^  =  88.  Am,    "  COJIK   AND    LISTEN  TO   MY  DITTY," — SEVENTEKNTH  CENTUIIY. 

Rather  slowly  atid  tcith  expression.  ^        .p.   ^  I  Words  by  G.  A.  Stevens,  1772. 


^3E 


fmarcato  assai. 


i 


^^ 


ES: 


^^^ 


i-^=^ 


^H^S 


i 


^-^-w- 


d^ 


g^^^^^ 


fe: 


ss 


1.  Cease,  rude  Bo    -    reas,  blust'ring   rail   -   er,       List  ye    lands  -  men    all  to       me :         MesBmatea, 

2.  Now  the  dread  -   ful     thunder    roll   -  ing,     Peal  on     peals      con -tending    clash;  On    our 


hear  a  bro  -  ther      sai    -     lor       Sing    the     dan    -   gers     of    the     sea:       From  bounding 

Leads        fierce      rain    falls    pour  -   ing,       In      our    eyes       blue  lightnings  flash:  One  wide 

-I r'^^^, — . — , ^ r"-^  .  I — r>^, — , p^^- 


bil   -   lowsfirstin       mo  -  tion,  When  the  dia  -  tant  whirlwinds  rise,         To  the  tem  -  pest -troubled 
wa     -    ter  all   a  -  round  us,       All     a  -  hove      us      one  black  sky,        Diff'rent  deaths  at    once  sur- 


fJ        o   -   cean.  Where  the  seas  con-tend  with  skii 


o    -   cean.  Where  the  seas  con-tend  with  skies, 

round     us,  Hark !  what  means        that  dreadful     cry? 


i 


2nd  time. 


^-r ^ 


^ 


m^ 


m 


n^ci^ 


^^^^ 


p 


3t=Sl 


3.    While  o'er  the    ship       wild  waves  are   beat  -  ing,     We  for  our    wives  and  chil-drea 


mourn ;         A  -las,  from    hence      there's  no    re  -  treat  -  ing  !  A  -  las,    to       them     there's  no     re 


turn  I  Still  the    dan  ger  grows  up    -    on       us,    Wild  con  -  f u    -      -  sion  reigns  bo 


THERE  WAS  A  JOLLY  MILLER  ONCE. 

TU^'E,  "  TIIE  BUDGEON  IT  IS  A  DELICATE  TRADE," SEVENTEENTH  CENTUIir. 


Old  Words. 


There  was    a     jol  -  ]y    mil  -  ler  once  Liv'don     the    ri  -  ver     Dee,.     .      He  worli'd  and  sung  from 


mom    till  night,  No      lark  more  blithe  than    he,     .    .      And    this    the    hur  -  den  of     his  song  For 


^ 


f=g=!E 


e^ 


P      V 


^^^^.j^t-feEJ 


Se5E 


i;=£ 


^ 


y^^^^^r^FM^^^^#^=^#.:^M=^=^^ 


e  -  ver      used       to      be, —  .     .       "I      care      for    no    -    bo  -  dy,    no,         not     I,  If 


T-^ 
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live  by  my  mill,  she      is       to    me    Like    pa  -  rent,  child,  and    wife, 
like      tkemil-ler,    bold  and  free,     Let     us      re-joiceand    sin^. 


I  would  not  change  my 
The  days    of  youth  were 


sta     -      tion    For       a  -  ny         other  in        life. 
made  for    glee,  And    time      is     on     the      wing 


No       law-yer,  surgeon, or   doc     -     tor,  E'er 
The     song  shall  pass  from  me     to  thee,  And 


had        a  groat    from      me,  And  I      care      for    no   -    bo  -  dy,      no  not      I,  If 

round     this  jo    -  vial      ring,     .,';       And      all        in  heart  and    voice         a  -  gree         To 


^  Dal  Segno  § 


no   -    bo  -  dy    cares       for 

'  Long  live        the      King. 


-S gf  lS  >-> 


=  63. 


Smoothly. 


IftO 


GOLDEN   SLUMBERS   KISS   YOUR   EYES. 


A  LULLABY  OF  THE  BEVENTEBNTH  CENTDKT. 


Tune  of  the  Seventeenth  Centttry, 


M 


^^M=^ 


m 


M^ 


W 


:r=Ez 


"■er^-"— =^ 


kiss       your  eyes,  Smiles    a- wake      you  -when        you  rise,  Sleep,  pret-ty    wan  -  ton, 


^^^IgB 


there  -  fore  sleep,  While    I     o'er        you  watch      do  keep ;  Sleep,  pretty    dar  -  ling 


1C3 


»  =  100. 

Rather  slowhj. 


i 


WHAT   IP   A   DAY,   A   MONTH,   OR   A   YEAR.^ 

YTORDS  AND  MUSIC,  END  OF  THE  SIXTEENTH  CENTUET. 


^N^^^ 


:EEJz 


! 


Tt«i- 


S^-^g=& 


^ 


m 


f     f     f- 


pPfpS^E^gi^EgEEiJEEgEEJ^Eg^g^FTT?^ 


What  if    a  day,   or  a  month,  or  a  year,  Crown  thy   de- lights  with  a  thousand  sweet  con- temtings,  a 
What  if    assiile,  or  a  beck,  or    a  look,  Feed    thy  fond  thoughts  with      ma-ny  vain  conceivings,  wibh 


Sg 


^^ 


^ 


£EiE 


* 


-i|— ^-f 


^r 


BH13E 


=P==F 


5=^ 


iT— * 


i 


^^^^g^^ 


^^^=^ 


thousand  sv/eet  con  -  ten        -       tings:  May      not  the  change   of    anight,     or  an  hour, 

ma  -  ny  vain  con  -  ceiv        -       ings,  May      not  that  smile,    or  that  beck,    or  that  look, 


rn^-W^   rid.m. 


«*L 


n 


m^r^^^^^ 


W3^^^i 


Cross     thy  delights  with  as  ma-ny    sad  tormen  -  tings,  as    ma-ny     sad     toi  -  men     -      tings  ? 
Tell     thee,aswell,  they  are  all  but  false  deceiv  -  ings,         all    but    false     de  -ceiv      •      ingsp 


^^ 


r=rn 


Wd 


For  -  tune,ho  -  nor,  beau  -  ty,   youth,      Are      but  blossoms    dy 
Why  should  beauty      be      so  proud    In  things    of  no    sur-moun 


Wan  -  ton  pleasure, 
All      hei  weal  this 


^^^S^iS^pS 


i 


"   I    ^ 


^' 


^^^i 


^Q2; 


==i=rr^ 


doa- ting  love,  Are        but  shadows      fly     -      ing; 

but      a  shroud,        No -thing  of     ac  -  coun    -    ting: 


^ 


i3^££B 


All       our  joys         are       but  toys. 
Then       in   this      there's     no  bliss^ 
a  tempo. 


^ 


^ 


i^zgzt 


m 


3 


y^ 


PP 


poco  ritard. 


#=ii^-ir=^ 


B^ 


^m 


lei; 


'^l 


^w- 


^ 


^^^^ 


^ 


I — .-^^ 


m 


W 


I    -  die  thoughts  de  -  ceiv    -    ing, 
All       is    vain      and       i    -     die! 


None  hath  pow'r        of        an  hour.        Of         his  life    bo  - 
Beau  -  ty's  flow'rs    have  their  hours.     Time    doth  hold  the 


s 


m 


-H—iT 


^^P^^^^^^^^^i 


=F=P^ 


:«=^a:: 


^^-^ 


$ 


rea  -    ving 
bri    -    die. 


§=^,^4nuM^^^i4M^. 


id: 


Dal  Seffm.Si 


gT'T'Tixrr 


nf      cres. 


lTfl~3- 


m 


'dim.         p 


^^^ 


i 


Slmcly  and  tenderly. 


SALLY   IN   OUR   ALLEY. 

TUNE,   ABOUT    1C20. 


Words  5y  Henry  Carey,  about  1715. 


L:^ir^r^z>=^^^ 


45=^ 


5= 


1.  Of    all    the     girls        that  are    so      smart,    There's  none    like  pret-ty    Sal-ly;        She    is    the 

2.  Of    all    the    days         with-in    the     week,         I       dear  -  ly    love  but  one  day,      Andthat'sthe 


lyLi^^^##=^4rTmTn^^3^-ld^^j^ 


dar 
day 


ling    of   my    heart,     And  lives  in    our 
thatcomesbe- twixt         A     Sa-tur-day 


.     al-ley:     There  is    no    la    -     dy   in  the 
and  Monday :     Oh,  then  I'm  dress'd,  all  in  my 


^ 


^^ 


land 
best. 


That's    half  so        sweet  as     Sal-ly;  She    is    the        dai-    -    ling    of     my 

To      walk    a    -    broad        with    Sal-ly;  She    is,  &c 


^ 


heart,        And  lives  in      our         al-ley. 


mdM-^'MV^^am^mt^ 


al  Segno. 


«/■ 


«'/ 


1= 


'Ml 


^PS 


e^ 


5=T=f: 


animato.  LastVebse 


i^B-J^H=#^=g^  J     ^tt=^:=gf 


^ 


^ 


3.  When  Christmas  comes       a -bout    a-   gain,  Oh,    then       I    shall  have  mo-ney ;        I'll  save   it 


up,        and  box  and  all  I'll  give  un- to  .    .    myho-ney;  And  when  my  sev'n  long  years  are 


^^^^^^fe^P^==^:q=^g^^ 


^ 


■'r    f^f 


■m—f  p  J^ 


:tetk=d 


^ 


^^^^^^%-^1^r^=^ 


-f— ^, 


>-^- 


out.  Oh,    then    I'll     mar 


ry      Sal  -  ly.  And  then  how     hap     -      pi  -  ly  we'll 


f  -  112. 
Boldly. 


THE    VICAR    OF   BRAY. 

TUNE,  SKVENTEENTH  CENTURY, 


Words,  m-itten  about  1720. 


I=T 


: r    '  i      UJ- 


fe£ 


^^=i 


i^^5 


PN 


Erf=f 


^^^ 


V-ii 


:£      :8: 


JU 


g=^ 


^^ 


y,        ^a-        -#-        -m- 


ei 


F^f^^F^ 


:S 


-rrn' 


^ 


^ 


^ 


35=^ 


In    good    King  Charles's     gel  -  den    days,  When    loy     -     al  -  ty       no     harm  meant,   A 

"When  roy  -  al    James  ob  -  tain'd  the  crown.  And     po    -  pery  came  in        fash  -      ion,     The 

When  Wil  -  liam  was    our    king  de  -  clar'd,  To      ease        the    na  -  tion's  grie  -    vance.  With 

When  gra  -  cious  Ann   be  -  came  our  queen,  The  Church    of     Eng-land's    glo  •       ry.     An  - 

When  George  in  pud-ding   time  came  o'er.  And       mod'  -  rate    men  look'd  big,  sir,      I 

The  il-lus  -  trious  house    of    Ilan  -  o  -  ver.  And  Pro     -     te-stant   sue    -   ces  -       sion,    To 
4- 


tej4j=a 


^^m 


^ 


'n^ 


p^ 


~^ 


|fe=I5^^=^N^ 


Si=^ 


zea  -  lous  high-churchman  was      I,      And  so       I       got     pre  -  fer  -  ment.  To  teach  my  flock   I 

pe    -  nal  laws    I      hoot  -  ed  down.  And  read  the   "De-cla    -    ra  -  tion."Thechurchof  Romel 

this     new  wind  a  -  bout      I    steer'd,  Andvow'd  to      him    al    -    le  -  giance.Oldprin-ci-plcs     I 

-    o    -   ther  face    of     things  was   seen,  And  I  •      be  -  came     a        to   -    ry.    Oc  -  ca-sion  -  al  con- 

turn'd        a    cat  -  in  -  pan     once  more,  And  so       be -came      a      whig,    sir;  And  thus  pre-fer-ment 

these      I      do,      al  -  le-giance  swear,  While  they  can  keep  pos  -  sea -sion;    For,  in    my  faith  and 


ne    -     ver  miss'd  That  Kinga     are  by  God  ap 

found    would  fit       Full    well        my    con    -  sti 

did           re-voke,     Set     con  -  science  at  a 

-  for    -  mists  base,       I    blam'd     tbeir  mo    -  de 

I            pio-cui'd  From     our        new  faith's  de 


loy 


poin    -    ted,     And     lost      are  those    that 
tu    -      tion,    And     had      be  -  come      a 
dis    -    tance ;  Pas  -  sive  o-bo  -  dienco 

ra     -     tion,    And  thought  the  church   in 
fen      -     der,    And       al  -  most   ev'  -    ry 


al  -  ty,        I 


ver  more       will      fal 


ter,    And    George  my  law  -  ful 


^^^^^^1^^^^ 


pi   J   J    JIL.^^ 


i^ 


dare  re  -  sist,  Or  touch 
Je  -  su  -  it  But  for 
was  a  joke,  A  jest 
dan  -  ger  was  By  such 
day  ab-jur'dThe  Pope 
king:  shall     be — Un  -  til 


the  Lord's  a  -  noin  -  ted.  And  this  is    law  that    I'll    maintain  Un 

the  Re  -    vo    -    lu  -  tion.  And  this  is,  &c. 

was  non  -  re   -    sist  -  ance.  But  this  is,  &c. 

pre  -  va    -  ri    -    ca  -  tion.  But  this  is,  &c. 

and  the      Pre  -  ten  -  der.  Aud  this  is,  &c. 

the  times     do        al   -    ter.  Aud  this  is,  &c. 


fff 


^ 


^^ 


m 


^ 


^^^  nr  I   r^^ 


^ 
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MAY  HE  WHO  WEARS  A  SULKY  PACE. 

P   =   156.  TUNE,    "THUEE   MEIIIIY  men   of  KENT," — SEVENTEENTH  CENTUBT. 

Jovially.  Words  hy  J.  Oxenford. 


1.  May  he  who  wears    a      sul  -  ky  face  While  all     are  laush-ing  roimd,  Be-take  him  to  some 

2.  May  he  who  scorns  the    mer-ry  jest  That  drives  a  -  way  dull  care,  'Mid  owls  and  ra-rens 

3.  May  he  who  can  -  not  beau  -  ty  prize   As      all    good  fel  -  lows    do,  Up  -  on  the  dead  wall 


•     *     •  *  ft        at     T    •     • 


'SE^m.: 


w 


3iK 


£     g 


pg^^ir-j-^lj  <■  i  r  ir=a:-n7-Tr-f 


T-F- 


^»— f 


^ 


^^^fe 


^^^ff^f^T^ 


SEE$ 


dis-malplace,  Some  so  -  li  -  tude    pro -found:  Let  him  be  mer-ry,  merry,  merry,  there,  And 

take  his  rest,  And  feel    the  dread  night-mare :  Let  him,  &c. 

rest  his  eyes,  With  no  -  thing  else    in      view :  Let  him,  &c. 


^ 


'-^=f-^ 


fei^^=?^ 


4-,. 


;;LL;t 


-F -F a 


^^Sf 


f_^Z 


-<^— ^ 


^EJ^gii^fN^^^M^^^^^^ii^ 


we  willbemerry,merry,here  ?      For  who  canknowWherewemaygoTobe  meivry  a  -no-ther  year, brave 


N^F^S^^^^^^^^ 


^r^^-H£^gi^^^t^tf-ftf^-pM|^ 


^ 


16S 


Bal  Seym.  § 


May    lie   wlio    on  -  ly       sips  his  glass  (A      era  -  ven  soul  is      he) His  life      a  -  moug  th- 


tr — ---'--^''  ^  ■ — -^ — ^ ^1 — i^-' — — — ^^i=F 

de-sertspass  Of      thirs-ty    A  -  ra  -  byj Let  him   be  mer-ry,    merry,  merry,  there,  And 


we  will  be  merry,  merry,here|  For  who  can  know  Where  we  may  go    To  be  mer  - 17  a-  uo-ther 


year,     brave     boys,        To  be  mer-ry    a  -  no  -  ther  year  ? 
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P  =  108. 

Gracefully. 


TILL  ma:iy  won  my  heaht. 

TUNE,   *'  THERE  WAS  A  PBETTY  LASS," — AEOUT   1700. 


Words  hy  J.  Oxenfor^. 


1.  TillMarywonmyheartWliatahappymanwasI,   Witli  a  sad  heigli  ho,  and  a  lack  awell  a  day!        I 

2.  I  willnotsayshe'scoyjBut  I-wiIlnotsayshe'skind,'Wit}ia  sadheigliho,  and  a  lack  awell  a  day!    She's 

3.  StoutColinlovesJanet,  Buthewillnotownhersway,Withasadheighho,  and  a  lack  awell  a  day!      He 


always  us'd  to  laugh, And  I  never  us'd  to  sigh, With  a  sad  heigh  ho,And  a  lack  a  well  a  day !  But 
changeful  as  the  moon.  She's  more  fickle  than  the  wind,With  a  sad  heigh  ho,Anda  lack  a  well  a  day !  But 
lets  her  flout  and  pout,  And  he    boldlygoeshis  way,With  a  sad  heigh  ho,  And  a  lack  a  well  a  day !     To 


now 

smiles 

Ma-: 


I  mope  a-boutj  And  for  mirth  I  donotcare,  My  sighs  come  ve-ry  oft,  And  my  laughs  are  very  rare,With  a 
amid  her  frowns.  And  she  frowns  amid  her  smiles,  But  dowhate'ershewill  She  my  fool-ishheartbeguileSjWitha 
ry    I  con-fess    That    .   Colin'smuchto  blame,  But     in  my  heart  I  wish    That      Icoulddothesame,Witha 
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i 


4 !- 


^^^^^^ 


!:lj^_,v 


^ 


_,u-j—;:=fc=g: 


=*=S=^=s^ 


ii=-^      a J: 


sad  heigh  ho,  And  a  lack  a  well  a  day,With  a     sad  heigh  ho,        a  -  lack  and  well    a    day  ! 


Last  Veuse. 


^i^^^^jEE^EJEEg^Eg^Ej^.^ 


My  friends  a-round me  jeer,    AndTowrm3cantofwit,'With  a 


^^^^^^^i^^^^^ 


sadheighhOjAndalackawelladay !    Iownthattheyareright,Butto]MaryIsubmit,Withasadheigliho,Anda 

-3 1— I — r^^ — I K-A ^»-.-H «^-, 1 [ 


m 


=S: 


i 


^ 


P 


ei — «— a— ^ 


^ 


9:Sr-<§ 


^ 


-J"- 


e^ 


_n 


:f=^ 


=3^ 


i^^ 


r?z=^ 


-^-t 


>-^ 


lack  a  well  a  day !  She  will  not  hold  me  fast,She  will  not  let  me  go,  Sure  nevermoital  man  wasplagued  and  troubled 


so,  With  a  sad  heigh  ho,  And  a  lack  a  well  a  day !  With  a  sad  heigh  ho,    a  lack  a  well  a  day  1 

f-p  ritard. 
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r*. 


AMID   THE   NEW-MOWN   HAY. 

TUNE,  "Wrm  JOCKEY  TO  THE  FAIB," 


CheerfvUy. 


Wordi  by  Charles  Maelcay. 


When  s-wallows  dart  from  cottapre  eaves,  And  far-mers  dream  of   bar-ley  sheaves;  When  ap-ples  peep   a 


g^l^^j^gfepri 


^ 


eEEj; 


Ff[^^=g^ 


^^^^ 


— "-HWr 


^^-g=fZj=^ 


^^^ 


S 


S 


:^ 


r^-^^ 


:e=f?: 


iP=f: 


a=*=^ 


:t=t 


1 — \t^ 1 i>^^-^ '■ 1 — \r- 

-  mid  the  leaves,  And  woodbines  scent  the  way, —  We  love   to  fly  from  dai  -  ly  care.  To  breathe  the  biixom 


FF^ 


^ 


:3=^ 


^- 


-f — r 


i;^:«=«: 


e^ 


^ 


«/R 


conn -try    air,     To  join    our  hands  and  form      a    nng,To  laugh  and  sport,    to     dance  and  sing,     A 


mid  the  new-mown  hay,  To  laugh  and  sport,  to  dance  and  sing,  A-mid  the  new-mown  hay, 


169 


^ 


We've  room  for  all,  wlio-e'ertliey  be, Who    have     a  heart  for 


^^^^^PPP^^ 


^=i±:S 


^ 


:fgf  ;    :^;    ^p 


ai^-ff-t^^^ 


esE 


s 


:^ 


harmless  glee,  And   in    the  sha-dow  of    our  tree  Can  fling  their  pride  a-way. 


So  join  onr  sport.ye 


gg^f^-^^^^^^j^^^ 


tfj; 


j=^ga^ 


*=^ 


^^S 


-n  ^  I 


3^= 


T — g" 


^^ 


:^=S 


f — ^-zstig:^      J_ 


mai-dens  true, With  eyes  of  beaming  black  or  blue,  Come  Youth,come  Age,come  Childhood   fair,  We've 


^         ■ ^ -f' ^  ^ * 


Mj  ^n^-u 


if-^zzF^ 


./pi 


^ 


f=rr-^^^ 


e^ 


?^=^^ 


±:fc 


^#±J=?t=^^^J    ^^ 


?'^=T 


-f-f-^ 


welcome  kind,  and    room    to  spare    A  -  mid    the  new-mown    hay,  We've  welcome  kind,  and 


^m 


^ 


^ 


:3— t 


^ 


r^ 


/  / 


^^^^^^m 


r 


Si 


m 


:^=^ 


i^ 


n 


feS=^-j^~^#J1^ 


!         1 


room   to  spare  A -mid    the  new-mown    hay. 


j»  =  100. 

Majestically. 


HEAET    OF   OAK. 

mJSIC   BY  DB.    BOYCE,    1759. 


Words  hy  David  GarrU'-c,  1759. 


1.  Come  cheer  up,  my  lads  1  'Tis  to    glo  -  ry    we  steer,  The  prize  more  than  all    to     an 

2.  We   ne'er  see  our  foes  but  we  wish  them  to  stay.  They   ne  -  ver  see  us    but  they 


ip^f?^j^^^^=^ 


^^ 


^=r 


fe^^^S 


g^^^gj 


^ 


^35= 


=?t^^ 


^^ 


Eng-lishmandear;    To         ho  -  nor  we  call  you,    as    freemen   notslaves,For  whoare   so  free     as    the 
wish    us      a-way;lfthey  run,why  we  fol-low,and  run  ttem  ashore,  For  if  they  wont  fight  us    we 


^^nti-nrgj 


gJIJiij^lJjfefcJt^afeilr  J'.Jftl^rt 


=td^ 


sons    of  the  waves?  Heart  of  oak  are    ourships,IIeartof  oak    are  our  men, We   al  -  ways  are  ready, 
can -not  do  more.    Heart  of  oak,  &c. 


Steady,boys,  steady !  We'll    fight  and  we'll  conquer    a  -  gain  and  a  -  gain. 

4- 


171 


Dal  Segno.  %  Last  Verse. 


ships  plough  the  sea,  Iler  standard  be  Justice,her-watch-word"Befree;"Tiiencheerup,  my  lads,  with  one 

J-^ ^.-= . ^-^^ — r^^i^r-^ — P!"=a— I — P^^-^ f^- 


^m 


? 


-:Wr-*- 


iS:   :i: 


ei^ 


^^ 


tzt 


i^ 


^ 


^ 


f^s 


^^^ 


-K i»- 


g: 


:^^5t 


heart      let      us  sing,  "  Our        sol  -  diers,  our  sai  -   lors,    our  states  -  men,  our  King !"  Heart  of 


:i=x=^ 


s^-'l     jCJ: 


=J=?8= 


1=^^^ 


BE— 


y=ig 


^^^-^^t^±^^^^ 


i=F 


i 


oak  are   ourships,IIeartof  oak  are  our  men,  We    al  - -ways  are  ready,        Steady,boys,  steady  1  We'll 


^S=:a 


^ 


^Sd^iJ^^^g 


^^ 


€= 


3^F 


172 
THE    GIRL   I'VE   LEFT   BEHIND    ME. 

ENGLISH  MAECn — EIGHTEENTH   CENTXrnT. 

^  =  138. 

Smooth!!/,  and  in  Quich-step  time. 


Bate  of  Words,  1759. 


1.  I'm      lone-some  since      I    cross'd    the   hill,  And   o'er     the      moor   and      val    -    ley,    Such 

2.  Oh,     ne'er  shall      I        for  -  get       the  night,The   stars  were    bright    a  -    bove        me.     And 

3.  Her      gol  -  den   hair      in    ring  -  lets  fair.  Her  eyes    like      dia-monds     shi    -    niug,    Her 


^^ 


"^m 


m 


f**l 


at^I 


P-. 


3^^ 


:ii 


EEe 


-r. 


hea  -  Yy  thoughts  my  heart  do  fill  Since  parting  with  my  Sal  -  ly;  I  seek  no  more  the 
gent  -  ly  lent  their  silv'-ry  light, When  first  she  vow'd  to  love  me !  But  nowrmboimdto 
slen  -  der  waist,  with    oan-iage  chaste,May   leave  the  swan  re  -    pi  -    ning.  Ye    Gods    a -bove!  oh, 


fine  or  gay.  For  each  does  but  re -mind  me  How  swift  -  ly  pass'd  the  hours  a-way  "With  the 
Brighton  camp.  Kind  Ilea-ven  then  pray  guide  me.  And  send  me  safe  -  ly  back  a-gain  To  the 
hear  my  pray'r,To  my  beauteous  fair   tc    bind        me,    And     send    me    safe  -  ly  back    a-gain  To  the 


-  /  — ^    « 


The        bee     shall  ho  -  ney    taste      no     more,   The  dove      be  -  come     a  ran    -    ger,     The 


^ 


^^^^i 


3& 


£ 


^^^^^r^ 


^— f-^^ 


r     > 


^ 


e£&^ 


^^1 


E^ 


r      r 


^ 


^^r^— -^J-j^gi|ijz:^ 


S3 


-^^ — p^—^-^1  J  f  p 


fall  -  iny   wa  -  ters    cease    to  roar,  Ere       I    shall  seek  to      change  her.  The    vows  we    re  -  gis  - 


m^ 


m^^PM 


m 


-p.    r       4= 


tzj: 


5=gi 


r 


m^f^=r=r 


-U3. 


±5 


^^ 


-j — p — p- 


?^Fff 


:?=, 


^^ 


m 


:^=4 


£§ 


:^=S 


^t 


?^at=?i 


ter'd    a  -  bove  Shall      e-ver   cheer  and  bind       me      In       con  -  stan-cy    to    her     I   love,  The 


)l 


fc?^ 


^ 


'-^=^- 


--?-5- 


a^ 


^ 


^=J-J-^-N^^^N^^^^ 


fp^ 


DOROTHY'S   A   BUXOM   LASS. 

TUNK,   "KEAH   tee   town  of   TAUNTON  DEAN." 


Moderate  time,  and  marhed. 


Words  by  J.  Oxenford. 


iy=^-^^=^jN^y=:^i--^^^^^^rH"-^j^ 


1.  Do  -  ro  -  thy's    a      bux  -  om  lass,    And  dear  -  ly     do         I    love       her,    To    her      I   dai  -  ly 

2.  Do  -  ro  -_tLy      is    beau  -  ty's  c^ueen,  And  ouglit  to    wed      a      king     too ;    Tlie  pride  she  is       of 


m 


m 


^ 


3^?=* 


ofp 


as 


i 


^^^^s|^ 


-^—^ 


R 


fez±^-f^"feM:^^-gJ4^^P^#:^#=^=^ 


fill    my  glass.  And  'faith,  I'll    fill      it       now ! 
Taunton  Dean,  And  all     the   coun  -  try    round. 


Be  -  fore        I     saw    her  ro   -   sy    face    I 
For     her     the     red  -  dest  rose    is  sought.  For 


^^^^^^S 


r^TT^g 


^^ 


iizi 


-1    I     1 


^='=^-:       1      I 


^— r        1 


poco  ritard. 


^         a  tempo. 


liv'd     a    care-less    ro     -    ver,     And  stroll'd  a  -  bout  from  place  to  place.    But      now    'tis  quite       a 
her    the  dai  -  sies  spring    too.    And     if     they  don't,  why  then  they  ought;  The    heart  that  sets     her 

I ^ 


17B 


i 


■^=:ns£. 


Dal  Segno,  ffi 


dif  -  ferent  case:  There's  none  like  her    I  vow! 
chaiTOS        at  nought    Is   mar-ble,  I'll    be  bound. 


^p^^zg^^ 


ig^ 


fo 


^g=af^^=^ 


iiii 


m 


-1 — n — ^ — ^ 


^  J — ^ — ^ 


^^m 


:3z=^ 


Last  Vehse. 


Do    -    ro-thy      my    bride  shall  be,Though  wor  -  thy  some  -  one  bet       -        ter,    Because,  you  see,    we 


B^J^i  J-J^^JiJl4^J-ff^=^^ 


proud  -  est  squire  can't  get  her ;  She'll  leave    all     o  -  thers  in      the  lurch :  Though  I       be  poor,  from 


\Pm 


±^ 


2^ 


-^^- 


f 


ji^^ 


^ 


^  I  poco  ritard. 


^^^ 


-^h-^ 


^ 


i^^^s^ 


f# 


-i^     1   r     1- 


Taim-ton  Church  I'll  bear    a- way    the    belle. 


* 


^l^=i^|=5^^E^M^8^ 


^^ 
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H 


iv^t 
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PAST   THREE   0  CLOCK  !-[THE   LONDON   WAITS. 

TUNE,   "  LONDON  "WAITS/' — ^EEIGN  OF   CHAHLES   T, 


=  na 


Smoothly,  and  rather  slowly. 


Words  by  J.  Oxenford,  retaining  tf.n  old  burden. 


Cj-j-J 


Ij    ^  r.l^^^lTJ',.  ^_|S 


aiis 


fH=-  ^*M*-P-  ^'"Hs-P-  ^=*-FM* 


^^m 


m 


=F=P=s 


^ 


^.  3. 


^ 


gaE^^p=^N 


^^ 


i§^ 


^^ 


1.  Pasttliree   o'clock! — Young  maidens  are  sleep  -  ing,  Scarcely  they  close    their  bright  beaming  eyes; 

2.  Past  three   o'  clock! — Brave  warriors  are  sleep  -  ing,  Me-na-cing  foes       in  dreams  they  de-spise: 


i 


TOl^te 


s 


*^^ 


J=9^ 


^S 


^ 


P^ 


e^ 


J-4,-^-J-^rii,f 


E 


^^ 


f^ 


May  our  soft  num-bers  cheer  you,  but  break  not  In  -  no  -  cent  slum-bers — Hear    us,    but  wake  not : 

Ban-uers  wave  proud-ly  while  we  are  sing-ing.  Trumpets  are   loud  -  ly  Through  the  air    ring-ing: 


^M^T^ 


J^^^^F 


Past  throi)  o' clock,    and  a    cold  fros-ty  morn-ing!  Past  three  o'clock!— Good  morrow,  Masters  ail! 


Past  three     o'        clock ! —  Though        o-thers    are      sleep    -    ing,  Strange  to     re    -   pose        Are 


h^-y-H 


r^    J    I-'       ^U-;'^ 


:it=± 


lo  -  vers'      eyes: 


May     our   song      light    -     ly   Soothe  them  in        sor-row, 


s 


^ 


^^ 


w 


g 


J    a  -»- 


1^:t=P 


^      ^P 


Hr=M;J 


i==jC 


1^ 


^ 


CT ^-     -^ -1 ^ ^ 

Bid-ding  them    bright    -     ly        Hope    for      to  -  mor  -  row !      Past  three    o'      clock,       and  a 


coldfros-ty  mom  -  ing!  Past  three  o'clock! — Good  mon-oWjMasters  all ! 


*:«: 


J^^P-^ffl 


rtiard. 


^^rj^  rf  ri-l 


i^ 


ISiT 


^ 


178 


^  =  120. 

Majestically, 


OLD    KING    COLE. 

THADITIONAI,  Am   OF   "OLD  KING  COLE." 


New  Words  hij  J.  Oxenford. 


yW's    '    i    ,-,-4-^—! — Ft^^^ 

Pl=#~^ R 

vfe-^/.f     t     ■ — t^-l — i — J — r^^-t — S-M 

— : — ^ — ^1 

1  ^  ''^  r  ^      ir  Pi  ^ir^^ 

Pry^ 

1.  Old   Eling  Cole  was  a     merry     old  soul,  And  a     merry  old    soul    was     he, 

2.  Old   King  Cole  had  a     ge-ne - rous soul,    No        tax  -    es     e'er     he     laid; 

in 


For 
In     a 


^'t  ^fr  fMr  rr^-r^ir  ^^AgP 


lov'd  ev'ry  night  jolly  dit-ties  to  troll,  And  he  oft  took  his  part  in  a  glee;       i/  /  EV-ry  day      was  a 
song  or   a  jest(the  coin  he  lov'd  best),IIi3    re  -  ve   -   nue  was  paid.      Sothemonarchlaugh'd,andthe 


0::H^-^^'^^^^^m^t^^^=^ 


bright  ho-li-day  Throughout  his  broad  do  -  main ; 
peo-ple  laugh'd.  And  of  mirth  they  had  their  fill ; 


Dullfolkswhosigh'dhe    sent     a- way.  Dull 
And  M  hen  he  died  not  a   sub  -  ject  cried,  And 


folks  who  sigh'd  he      sent    a-way,And  they  ne'er  return'd      a  -  gaiiii 
when  he  died  not  a  Bub-jectcried,But  they  went  on  laugh-ing  still. 


Dal  Segno  § 


sNt°'[ ',  i '  ij  i  ^w^m 


Last  Versk. 


fn  r  :  m-^i^r^^-f=^ 


p:=t: 


'^m 


OldKingCole  was  a     wonderful  soul,  A     King  be-yond  com  -  pare ;  Though  when  he  liv'd    I 

8va, . ^      y^~"-f*- 


^^^^^^^^^m 


'p^    r     r  ' 


w 


4-^4-^^^^i^V^J-^i^^^^^P^ 


Pp^=^;N^ig 


^?^=?=t 


i^ 


^-^J  *  r— ^- 


^^ 


^ 


':fiit?t;: 


^:#*= 


ii 


do      nolknow,Nor    do      I    great -ly    care:              Such  times    as  his  were  too  good  to  last,  And  we 
-t     !  I  I   J       I       n~~^rT-rg^ ^-^ -1-1 ^J^ 


^^ 
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35 


^33^^ 
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5ff 


JW 
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^^ 


P^ 


i^^ 


^^i' trr  ri 


t=tp- 


^^ 


^F 


2rfc 


^ 


J^ 


:p=^ 


£g 


=P=P= 


i — ^^v- 


=F=^ 


sighwith-out  control,  When  we  work  all  day    for    too    little  pay,When  we  work  all  day    for 


180 
AT.  HER    COTTAGE    DOOR    MARY. 

Am,  "NE-W  -SVELLS," — KND  OF  SEVENTEENTH  CENTUBT. 


Wor^^h)  J.  Ojeenfw  i. 


—H  U   i      I   I  -■ 'n  ^r-^ — 1^^ 

Fed. 


-Sc 


?= 


ta 


py^-^p^?^^N' ;  1 0  ^dj  •  n^=^ 


1.      At  her     cot-tage  door     Ma  -  ry  stood  and       lis  -  ten'd,   While    "^     to     evening's  gray 

Had  you  look'd  a-round,    ere  the   spot  you      quit  -  ted,     Seen  my     tear-ful    eye, 


pr- — — '         ■  ^^    -    ^ 


^Jte3^^^;EM^3^F>  w      i: 


^^ 


-^-f=^ 


"-^^ 


P^^^P 


her    eye    is  dimm'd,  which  so    bright- 
that    sul-len  mood         is      for     love 


glis  -  ten'd,      When  she   heard  faint  sounds  that        died 

fit    -   ted ;        Fond  hearts  pause   be  -  fore  their      pow'r 


a  -  way. 
they  try." 


^-7 


"Though  my    words  were  harsh,  \Villiani,-whenwe 

Dar        -         her       ev'-niiig  grew,    Ma-ry    too  was 


mm 


ss 


^^ 


3^^ 


^ 


par-    ted,    Nought       they  meant  be-side      fool-ish   mai  -  den  pride ; 
sad  -    d(,!r,    When  up  -  on    her  ear       fell    a     foot  -  step  near. 


Scorn 
Mo 


ful 
ment 


b-^    ^  1    !"- 


ipS 


^E 


sa 


e 


3E^E 


^^^ 


t^-f: ^- 


a 


=#=s= 


is=i= 


-^!r-f 


Tt 


r^ 


oft  we  seem,    when  most  ten-der  -   heart- ed.         Deep     -      est   love  we  fond-ly       seek  to 

of    de-light!       Lo-vers' hearts  are      glad-der        When         their  joys  are  temper'd      by  a 


Fed, 


(•  =  120. 
L  Boldly. 


182 
DOWN   AMONG   THE   DEAD    MEN. 

60NG  OF  QUEEN  ANNE's  EEIGN. 


1.  Here's  a  health    to  the  Qiiecn,  and  a     last-ing  peace,  To   fac-tion  an  end,  to  wealth  in  -  crease  ! 

2.  Let     char  -   ming  Beau  -    ty's  health  go  round,  In  whom  ce  -  les-tial    joys     are  found.  And 

3.  In        smil    -     ing  Bac    -    chus' joys  I'll  roll,     De-ny    no      pleasure     to      my    soul;   Let 


Come,let'sdrinkit  while  wehavebreath,Forthere'snodrinkingaf-ter  death,  Andhethat  will  this  health  deny, 

may  con-fu  -  sion  still  pur  -  sue      The  senseless  woraan-hatingcrew,Andtheythatwoman'shealth,  &c. 

Bacchus' health  round  briskly    move,  For  Bacchus  is       afriendto  love,And  he  that  will  this  health,  &c. 


Down  among  the  dead  men,downamongthe  dead  men,down,down,    down,  down,    down  amongthe  dead  men 


183 


a  tempo. 


Dal  Segno.  %      Last  7ersi?. 


^J  J  J■^h^i=3 


rrr^^-r^^J^ 


w 


rites  maintain,  And  their  u  -  ni  -  ted  plea-sure  reign  I  While  Bacchus'  treasures  crown    the  board  We'll 


^     s     "^^  -*^  -J-  d: "  i .  i  4  r 


-^  •  r^ 


I    ^    ^ 


c:^ 


— 1 a — ^ 


^ — «  ■  I     g.    «     -    ■  i ^H ^ — \ r- 

sing  the  joys  that  both  af- ford;  And  they  that  won't  with  us    comply,     Down  a-mong  the  dead  men. 


down  nmongthe  dead  men,down,down,down,down,downamongthedeadmenletthemlie! 


184 


YES,    TO-MORROW   MY   LOVE. 
■TUNE,  "  Joan's  plackkt  is  tokn," — sbventeenth  cbntdht. 


J  =  126. 

Slowly  and  expressively. 


Words  by  J.  Oxen  ford. 

SZ^ 1 j^_ 


Yes,  tomorrow  my  love  ■will  a-gain    be  here,  And  the  sun  of  his  smile  -will  my  cot-tage  cheer,  And  I 


fh^i^-n^j 


^^^^J^4#J^ 


m 


feel  that  my  heart  is  a    bea  -  ting,beating :  Is    itwithpleasure,or    is't  with  fear?     Shadows  of  nigh  t,c[uickly 


^ 


^^^I^K 


»^ 


^^ 


w 


3.   ,  I  ■     -»— 


^ 


U-U. 


^^^ 


mi 


^^ 


^ 


3=^^^^ 


r^r=r 


3-f^f 


haste  a- way !        Do  not  one  moment  your  course  delay !  Break  now,awake  now,fairMoming,ador-ning  The 


INJ 


^^i^^E^^^^^^^m 


i 


hills  with  the  light  of  the  gladdest  day  I 


~^^'~-^^-:^^^mL_n-^^^J:tr:^—N^ 


Sucha    many  long  weeks  I  have  sad  -  lypass'd  That  I  tremble  when  joy    ijsonear      at  last,     Foiour 


iness  e  -  veris    flee -tiDg,flee-tiDg,Vain  are  our  ef- forts  to  hold  it  fast.  Oh!  ifto  morrow  should 


i 


^ 


^ 


E^ 


P 


siS 


s 


rr-Tf?Tr^^^^^^ 


r"=f=t 


i 


^^£ 


l^tjL?^?Tt3g 


5E 


^^^^ 


y— g-       i/  t^  "     I  1^        ^ 


^ 


^        ^  ^        ^ 


4^>;  comeandgo,         Leavingmelone-lyand  weep-ing,No!     noping,notdrooping,rilmeetitandgreetit,IIe'll 


^^^^g^M 


sure  -  ly  be  hore  when  I     love         him  so  ! 

a  tempo. 


18B 


SEND   ME   A   LOVER,   ST    VALENTINE! 

Tr^fE,   "on,   mother!   a   hoop!" — EKD   of   seventeenth  CENTtTBY. 


Words  by  J.  Oxenford. 


T^=M^^^ 


J*  =2! 


e^ 


1.  Give  me     a      lo-ver,  St.    Va  -  lentine!    Spring  bids  us  to  woo; 

2,  'Tis  a  bright  morning,  St.  Va  -  lentine  I     Fine  weather  to  woo ; 


So  may  the  sun  to    your 
Maids  in  such  weather  should! 


^ 
^1^ 


^^^^P^p 


^ 


glo  -  ry  shine,  High         up       in  the     blue!    There'sAlice,andMary,  and  Bridget,and  Joan,  They 

ne-verpine,  Saint, —     ho  -  noring    you!  I  hope    arichlov-erwillknockatmydoor, But 


all  have  their  sweethearts,but   1    am  a  -  lone; — Oh,    give  me   a     lo-ver  too,    Young,handsonie,and 
ra-ther  than  none  I'll     take  one  that  is    poor:      Oh!  sure  there  are  left    a  few    Young,  &c. 


Last  Verse.  Rather  slower. 


-f  i-  r  i' 


^ 


:^=£^Jjj^B 


Quick-ly     dis  -  per  -  ses     St.         Va  -  len-tine        Morn's         glit  -  ter-ing      dew; 
,  Rather  slower. 


fe^-=^^^^^^^^=N^^^ 


E^^ 


Beau  -  ty     and   youth,  when  they      once      de-cline,       Ne'er  can    we  re   -    new. 


So 


f^=m^^^^^^^^. 


3* 


^•ij  .   r^M 


±=t 


send    me  a     lo  -  ver    to  woo    me  through  May,  I    vow    I'll  be    married    by  Mid-summer    day 

1 


Wmm 


itW: 


S 


±=t 


^==r^^^7^':'^^^^^^^0^^^ 


^  •  =  62. 
«         Oracffulhf. 


188 
AS    DOWN    IN    THE    MEADOWS. 

END  OF  SEVENTEENTH  CENTUEY. 


there  I      be -held      a  young  beau  -  ti  -  ful  lass ;     Her  age    I  am  sure      it  was   scarcely  eighteen, 
why  does  he  change  like  the    wa  -  ver  -  ing  wind  ?  From  one  that  is    ley   -  al  in       ev'-ry  degree. 


ploys  all    his  wish  -  es,  histhoiights,andhis  care: 


lie  kisses  her  lips 


And 

Ah  ! 

as  she     sits  on  his  knee,  And 


she  on  her  head  wore  a  garland  of  green ;  Her  lips  were  like  rubies, 
why  does  lie  change  to  a  -  no-thcr  from  me  ?  In  the  meadows,  as  we  were 
says  all  the  sweet  things  he  once  said  to    me :      But   if      she  believe  him 


and  as  for  her  eyes, 
a  -  ma-kinp;  of  hay, 
,  the  false-hearted  swaiu 


They 
Oil, 
Will 


sparkled  like  diamonds,  or  stars  in  the  skies;  And  then,  oh,  her  voice  !  it 
there  did  we  pass  the  soft  minutes  a- way !  And  then  was  I  kiss'd  and 
leave  her,  and  then  she  with  me  may  complain,For  naught  is  more  certain. 


was  charming  and  clear, 
set  down  on  his  knee, 
be  -  lieve  me,"  said  Sue, 


As 

No 

"Who 


^ 


^ 


=g 


Bdl  Segno.  S^ 


sad  -  ly  she  sung   for  the    los3    of  her  dear : — 
man    in  the  world  was  so      lov  -  inn^  as     he. 
once  has  been  faith-less  can     ne  -  ver  be   true." 


"my 


^ 


2.  "Why 

3.  But 

4.  She 


l^=i 


a 


4 


^ 


t^ 


^ 


-^-; 


&z^=^=fe=^^|^^:ggj^-NS;g^^ 


5?£=s: 


^tz=i: 


ti-nish'd  her  song,  and  rose  up  to  be  gone,When     o  -  verthe  mea-dowcamejol-ly  young  John,  Who 


^^^^.^^^^^^^jEfffTWrf^^^^^^-^^^ 


\J^--- — ' — ^ 

told  her   that  she  was  the  joy  of  his  life,     And     if  she'd  consent     he  would  make  her  his  wife.    She 


could  not  re-fuse  him,    tochurch  sothey  went,  Young  Wil-ly's  for  -  got,  and  youngSusan'a  content :    Most 


like Willy^most women  likeSue — IfmenwillbefalseWhyshoiddwomenbetrue  ? 


MO 
MY   SECRET    I   WILL   SAPELY   KEEP. 

TUNE   BY  HENBY   CARET, — AEOUT   1720. 


Hather  slowly,  and  tmth  expression. 


Words  by  J,  Oxenfotd. 


M 


^1^ 


e^ 


^^ 


gT?= 


S 


-i-^h^-V 


^ 


3^e2^-S^ 


i'^=>= 


1 .  My  se-cret    I    .     .    will  safely    keep,  .  That  foolish    gos  -   sips  may  not    ral-ly,       But  at  my 

2.  I  will  not    say  my  heart  is    sore.        But  oh !  I     will       not  say  '  tis  healthy ;      I  ne'er,  me- 


pfa»rfg^^ffw^F^ 


^m^ 


-?-T-r 


1*-^— r-y^iq,^ 


=v=^ 


f- — W a=^ 


-^M^- 


^^^J^ij^^^^^  .  j-^>^J    J-F^i^^f^ 


heart      if  you  would  peep,  Just  glance  at  yon  -  der  smiling  val-ley.  You  know, with  maidens  coy  or 
thinks,  have  known  be- fore    That  I     am  ve   -   ry  far  from  wealthy:  Though  poor  in    joy    is  single 


kind  I  ne'er  was  much  dispos'd  to  dal-ly,  Still,ril  con  -  fess, 
life.  My  scanty  fortune  will  not  tal-ly  With  a  -  ny  wish 
4- 


I   of- ten      find      My  steps  in 
to  take  a      wife,* -I'll  keep  from 
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W^=^^ 


=^=I5 


K=fl 


yon  -   dertempting  valley, 
yon  -   der  fa-tal    valley. 


pjjlptf^^te^^^^^^^ 


I)al  Segno.  % 


Yes,  I'm  re  -  solv'd,    that  o'er  my    mind,      Betide  what  may,     I  will    bemas-ter;     KingLove,i 


mdMj^=is^m 


* 


s 


a 


inj'iHJ'''\l^/^=^h=ri 


lifete 


^ 


^ 


=^^ 


1?^=:^=::^ 


:3== 


^ 


^^ 


.    my  heart  would  bind,  Hisbrit-tle   chain     must  ri-vet      fas-ter.         The  place  I'll 


^ 


S^ 


^ 


H 


3^w 


* 


^ 


*  i 


a 


=f=^ 


^ 


o 


L^T  r 


^^"tLTprf^^^n^-^rrr^^^^^g^^^g^^^^F^ 


quit    to  end  this    fuss,  And  forth  to  town  I'll    bold  -  ly     sal-ly;        A- 


laslwhilel  .     .     amboastino 

J- 


PW^'^'^^^^^^m^^^^ 


^^|4^[^^^^f^ri^j^^^ 


thus,  I  find  I'm  wand'-ring  through  the  val-ley ! 

^b  U  r^rii     I  ^      .      .     I  ,^-.=S  ■'^  I  I- 
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THE    LEATHER    BOTT^L 

■tVlTE,  THADITIOXAL, 


104. 


Words,  Seventeenth  Cetdury, 


l#V-^ — 

>          1 

K- 

H f*^ — 1 — 

— 1 

^ , 

can-not 
praise 
not 

--^ J- 

a  -  bound, 
be    good, 
of     mine, 
a  -  gree, 

The 

For 

For 

Whyth 

-^          ^     J  - 

ships            that    on 
if                the    bear 
if                you  chance 

3ytug            and    pull  till 

~f^**Ts=i:: r-'-i^ 

the 

er 

to 

their 

-J 

sea 

fall  by 
touch 

li-quor 

do    swim, 
tho    way, 
the    brim, 
doth   spill; 

=^ 

To 

Why 

Down 

In  a 

1 

^F 

-d- 

~>             .      J  = 

w 

■ 

^i= 

' 

i ^-^ 

1 

k=^ 

-^=^= 

■ — 'H 

3? 


^ 


m 


^ 


^ 


^b=fe: 


keep  out    foes  that    none  come    in;  Weill  let 

on  the  groimd  your    li-quor  doth    lay :  But  had 

falls  the  liquor  and      all  there  -  in ;  But  had 

lea-ther  bot  -  t^l  they  may  tug  their    fill. 


them    all         say 
it        been  in    a 
it       been  in   a 
a  -  way  till  their 
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■what  they  can,  'Twas  for            one  end —  the  use           of  man.  So,  I  hope      his  soul      ii 

leather     bot-tdl,  Al-though  he   had  fal      -  len  all  had  been -well.  So,  I,  &c. 

leather     bot-t^l,  And  the  atop    -    pie  in,                   all  had  been  well.  So,  I,  &c. 

hearts      do  ache,  And   yet         their  liquor              no  harm  can  take.  So,  I,  &c. 


js 


r    '\i    ^T^ 


^^ 


±4=it 


*^        1 J n  nii.»i.     £ L       e j  t.  ii..  i j.i i..j.  r??        "^ 


hea-ven  may  dwell        That    first     found        out        the  leather  bot      -      t^l, 


i 


^M 


1  J  1- 


f 


.B^ 


j  ■>  J  irrT^gg 


i 


1  r     1 


-v- -^ 


2)a^  5e$rno  § 


5. 
Then  what  do  you  say  of  those  flaggons  fine ; 
Oh,  they  shall  have  no  praise  of  mine  I 
For  when  a  lord  is  about  to  dine, 
And  sends  them  to  be  fill'd  with  wine, 
The  man  with  the  flaggon  doth  run  away, 
Because  it  is  silver  most  gallant  and  gay". 
So,  I  hope,  &c. 

6. 
A  leather  bott^l  we  know  is  good, 
Far  better  than  glasses  or  cans  of  wood, 
For  when  a  man's  at  work  in  the  field, 
Your  glasses  and  pots  no  comfort  will  vield, 
But  a  good  leather  bottle  standing  by," 
Will  raise  his  spirits  whenever  he's  dry. 
So,  I  hope,  &c. 


7. 

At  noon  the  hay-makers  sit  them  down, 
To  drink  from  their  bottles  of  ale  nut-brown ; 
In  summer,  too,  when  the  weather  is  warm, 
A  good  bottle-full  will  do  them  no  harm. 
Then  the  lads  and  lasses  begin  to  tattle. 
But  what  would  they  do  without  this  bottle P 

So,  I  hope,  &c. 

8. 
There's  never  a  lord,  or  earl,  or  knight, 
But  in  this  bottle  doth  take  delight. 
For  when  he's  hunting  the  fox  or  deer. 
He  oft  doth  wish  for  a  bottle  of  beer ; 
Likewise  the  man  that  works  in  the  wovd, 
A  bottle  of  beer  will  oft  do  him  good. 

So,  I  hope,  &c. 


And  when  the  bottle  at  last  grows  old, 
And  will  good  liquor  no  longer  hold. 
Out  of  the  sides  you  may  make  a  clout 
To  mend  your  shoes  when  they're  worn  out ; 
Or  take  and  hang  it  up  on  a  pin, 
'Twill  serve  to  put  hinges  and  odd  thingo  ia. 
So,  I  hope,  &C. 


igc 


^•  =  re. 


PRINCE   CHARLES   STUART'S   FAREWELL   TO    MANCHESTER   IN   1745. 
tunt:,  "farewell,  manchestebI" 

New  Words  upon  the  old  subject  by  J.  Oxenfcrd, 


106 


I 


If-N- 


iop 


n^-^-f 


w* 


m 


Shadows  vain —    Thou'lt  remain  With  -  in 

=5= 


my  heart. 


lOG 


OH!   FOR   A   HUSBAND. 

TUNE,   "  OH !  FOn  A  HUSBAND," — EARLY  IN  THE   SEVENTEENTH   JENTUBT. 


Moderate  time. 


Old  Words  remodelled  by  J.  Oxenford^ 


1.  There  was        a    raai-den,  well  -  a-daylThusmoum'dher    hap-lesa 

2.  An      an  -  cient  sui  -  tor      to        her  came,  His  i  head   was     ye  -  ry 

3.  "When   she      had  been     a     wed  -  ded  wife     A  twelyemonth  and     a 

4.  A  -  no  -  ther  twelvemonth  slow -ly  pass'd,  A       wi  -  dow     she    be  - 

4- 


lot;— 
grey: 
day, 
came, 


"A  wife  may     mer  -    ly  be  and      gay,  But  maids,    a   -   las!    may- 
He  talk'd  to       her       of  Cu  -  pid's  flame.  And  stole  her    heart      a  - 
She  found  her    dear,     her  lord,     her      life.  Was  mean   as      well      as 
But  soon  the  weeds      a  -  side  she      cast —  Pray  don't  the       la    -   dy 


not. 
way; 
grey; 
blame 


Full    eigh  -  teen     years    have    pass'd,"    she     said,  "All       lone  -  ly      and  for  ■ 

Her    mo  -  ther      said,  "Dont    wed         too     fast,  Lest      you  should  soon  re  - 

He  gi'udg'd  the      price      of        cap         and    gown,   Of        vel  -  vet,    and  of 

A       se  -  cond       lo  -  ver    sought       her    hand,Young,  gen'-rous,  brave,  and 

-4- 
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-  lorn,                      Oh,  if         I    chance    to  die      iln-wed,  Would      I  had    ne'er       been 

-  pent."  Quoth  she,  "Denr  mo  -   therl  I'm      in  haste,"  And  thus  the       dit    -    ty 
lace,                      On  trin  -  kets    he      would  grim  -  ly  frown, '  Twas  such  a         pi    -    teous 
free ;  She  did      not  shil    -    ly  shal  -  ly  stand,     But  joy  -  ous  -   ly          said 


m 


imm 


»s.^^^ 


j=£±^=i=^ 


i 


tr^n=FF>^ 


m 


r^ 


3=*: 


4^^ 


— -— «— ^- 

oh,  for  a  husbanrJ!" 
oh,  for  a  husband!'' 
oh,  with  a  husband  1 
oh,    for  a  husband!" 


bornl 
■went: 


Oh,  oh,  oh,  for  a  hus-band!  Oh,  oh, 

"Oh,  oh,  oh,  for  a  hus-band?  Oh,  oh, 

"Oh,  oh,  oh,  with  a  hus-band!  Oh,  oh, 

"Oh,  oh,  oh,  for  a  hus-band!  Oh,  oh, 


^ 


^^ 


r 


^ 5r 


^     :g: 


et 


^ 


^^^ 


\A-r- 

=n=^ 

1 

FF=^^=f^=^=r 

— 1 k !^ 9 — 

^    still    this 
Still    this 
What    a 
Thus     is 

was    her   s 
was    her   s 
life    lead 
still   my    8 

ong: 

ong: 

I! 

ong: 

"I 
"I 

Plague 
"I 

'    ^    r— 13^ 

will    have    a    hus  -  band 
will    have    a    hus  -  band 
take    such     a    hus  -  band 
will    have     a    hus  -  band! 

d—r : 1 

I'll      have  a  hus-band! 
I'll      have  a  hus-band! 
Take    such  a  hus-band  1 
I'll       have  a  hus-band  I 

V^f— f p- 

3=^ 

\ ^ 

-f — = = 

1          ' 
_J ^ J 

— ^—^ !— - 

_P L 

4=J 

g         ^ 

■T             1 

Be    he    old      or  young!" 
Be    he    old     or  young  V 
Husband!  fie!  fie!  fie!" 
But  he  must  be  young !" 


108 
ROW,    GALLANT    COMRADES,    ROW. 

TUNE,    "  nO'W  ■WELL,   YE   MAEINEHS," — SIXTEENTH   CENTUET. 


Keic  words  upon  the  old  subject  by  J,  Oxenfori. 


sun    is    near  his  western  bed ;  Up  -  on    thewa-ters    glow  Unnumber'dgemsof  gorgeous  red;  The 


m 


^ 


i 


m 


^^ 


y^  vv— ^  *■'  • 


mf 


a^ 


f  •  ij-^  ^  ir,±z5r-TxdJ7^^ 


m 


stars  that  peep    to       ush  -  er  night     Scarce  reveal  their     trembling  light ;   Be  -  fore  the  sil  -   ver 
-U 


i^-^F^g 


EHE 


^.    ^- 


^:^^     < 


=F-F 


f^rrr^: 


•»/  /■ 


jE* 


^ 


^m 


^ 


^s 


^ 


:«=■ 


i^= 


moon  we  see  Safe  at  home  we     all  should  be ;  Then  row  well,       row    well,  No  breath  up-on  tlie 


«'      wa  -  ter  stirs,  Then  row       well,        row        well,  With    all    3-ourmight,ye      ma-   ri-uers. 

poco  rittimdo. 


-p     1   p- 


^= 


J=r: 


i 


Row,    gallant  comrades,    row, 


The 


fcfi 


i=^P=i 


=P=^ 


lES 


P^ 


^-; 


li^ 


»'/: 


i^.^  y- 


ggzr~"~t 


f-rr- 


P^^^^^^^^i 


1 


1 — "^ — hr 


P 


-J K^ 


:*=J= 


g^^^^^^g^ 


is    crackling  on  tlieliearth,Kind  voices,  well  we   know.       Will  greet  us  with  the  sound  of  mirth;  The 


i 


^l^a 


i^» 


3^^ 


i^ 


3nji  vv  .  ^ 


giE 


r^*?^?^^=^ 


j^a 


-*-^ 


tzaL 


r^^^n^ 


^^ 


:=^=i= 


cares  that  fill     thts      anxious  breast      Soon  we'll  lull  to        hap  -  py    rest.    And     drooping  spi  -  rits 

-j- 


f^ 


S^^SH 


i^ 


i± 


^^ 


>/  /^ 


fefe:g=t=:^ 


3^ 


^ 


S^ 


i^ 


^ 


:t=i: 


m 


we  shall  cheer :   How!  the  welcome  shore  is    near:  Then  row  well,      row     well.  No  breath  up -on 

J- 


fcfc^t 


^fe=^^^g^ii^ 


■^^Ti^^; 


4?:-l^ 


^^ 


-g-     fea- 


f==^ 


e^ 


E^ 


s 


ritard. 


3^ 


E^^?H? 


fin: 


:ii=«: 


wa  -  ter  stirs,  Then  row  well,  row   weii  w'ith  all  your  might,ye  ma  -  riners. 
_^        1  I  poco  ritemtto, 

^       ^   ^^l_i-J—    I     I  J: 


^m 


5 


ipg^P 


g»- .   -^-  •  a*- 


B 


s 


-^2—^ 


^i# 


ife 


I       >^ 


^^ 


^ 


^•  =  80. 

ModerccU  time. 


THERE  WAS  A  MAID  THE  OTHER  DAY. 

TUNE,    "  WATKIN's   AXE,"— SIXTEENTH   CENTCIIT. 


Words  hy  J.  Oxenfori, 


1.  There  was      a    maid  the    o  -  ther  day,    "WTio 

2.  There  was      a  youth  the    o  -  ther  day,    Who 

3.  Doubts  and  fears    at  once  were  fled, 

I ^.-4- 


J    i-J    j^lJ    fy-JT-f^r-^^ 


through  the    fo    -    rest  chanc'd  to  stray,  When  soon         a  -  mong    the    trees         she  heard        A 
'mid       the  branches      sang      a    lay ;      To      mock  -  ing    birds     he      did         con  -  fess        The 
Soon      the  youth  and    maid    were  ■:ved,  Now    they       of  -  ten     laugh      and    talk 


i-Ji  j-rrTi 


^ 


^m 


s 


3a 


^ 


^ 


song  not  sung  by  a  -  ny  bird  :- 
ills  that  spring  from  bash  -  ful-ness ; 
All        a -bout    that     fo    -    rest  walk: 


'What      a       sil   -    ly       wight     am      I!        My 
Soon      he    heard     a        voice       re  -  ply — ('Twas 
How      a       ti    -  mid      fait'  -  ring  tongue,    By 


201 


^^iSS^ 


)l 


grief        I       am        a  -  fraid      to    tell ;  Here        a  -  lone       I         sit        and     sigh,     A  - 

not       the      e    -    cho,    nor      the  wind) —    "  Sil    -   ly    swains   de    -  serve       to      sigh,    Who 
love      and  chance  was  bless'd  with  speech,      flow       a      song      at         ran  -  dom    sung,  Young 


m 


^ 


:5=zii: 


BiBE 


L-^lj  .-^^V 


^ 


1= 


far    from    her       I      love       so    well :     Maiden   dear,      maiden     dear,     Here  my         piis  -  sion 
feel      a   -   fraid     to    speak    their  mind :  Love  and  Fear,   Love  and    Fear,    Sor  -  ry  part  -  ners 

beau  •  ty's  ten  -  der  heart    could  reach.  Love  and  Fear,  Love  and     Fear,  Strive  not  long   for 


eiB 


^ 


itt 


* 


^ 


3^ 


I   \st  and  2nd  time. 


^LjU^TTT^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^'^m 


i 


I      proclaim,         Maiden     dear,  wert  thou  near,  I   should  hiJe    my     face     for  shame, 

are,     I  trow.        Mouni  not  here,  shepherd,  dear,  But  thy  flame    at     onco      a  -  vow." 

vie  -  to-ry:            No,  'tis    clear,  mai- den  dear.  Soon  the  vie   -  tor 

4— 


1^ 


3^ 


¥ 


^^-^^^^ 


S==t 


^gg=±^ 


aiE 


^S 


r=s^E5 


\Srdtime. 

TTfl \r    1  r '[    kJ      I   n 

1 =1] 

^                                                                                                 3.    love  will  b"e. 

-^Tv 

^u^.'  i  ^A^^^^Jl^.litJi^=pff^ — ^^t*!=fe*?tjoat^ 

t_Ll 1 Li 

ir  r  i 

ft  ^   — ■ — [—  i — -ii — 14-^ ^ '^ll     ^  f  :1  -^ — ff—L -/ ^ 

4j Ll 
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.  _  SO. 


OH,   DEAR!    WHAT    CAN    THE   MATTER   B?. 

TXWE  AND  WOUDS,  EIGHTEEXTn  CEXTUET. 


Cheerfulhj, 


^^^^=^H^^E^=^^^m 


5ft 


1.  Oh  !  dear !  what  can  the  matter  be  ?  Dear !         dear ! 

2.  Oh !  dear !  what  can  the  matter  be  ?  Dear !        dear ! 


■what  can  the   mat-ter    be  ?  Oh !  dear !  what  can  the  mat-ter    be  ?  Johnny's  so  long  at    the 

what  can  the  mat-ter     be  ?  Oh !  dear !  what  can  the  mat-ter    be  ?  Johnny's  so  long  at    the 


fair.  He  promi  Bed  he'd  buy  me    a  fair-ingshoidd  please  me,Aiid  then  for     a  kiss,  ohl  he 

fair.  He  promised  he'dbringme    a     bas-ket    of     po-sies,    A    gar-land  of   11  -  lies,   a 


Tow'dhewculdtease  me,  He  promised  he'dbring  me  a  bunch  of  blue  ribbons  To    tie  up  my  bonny  brown 
garland    of      ro  -  ses,   A     lit  -  tie  straw  bat,  to  set    off  the  blue  ribbons  That  tie  up  my  bonny  browu 

-I- 


hair.  And   its    oh!      dear  I      what  can  the  matter  be  ?  Dear !    dear!  what  can  the  matter  be  1 

hair.  And  its    oh!  &c. 

-_h_ w       I 1.      I ! r--}- 


204 
SAW   YOU,   MY   FATHER 

TUNE,  KIGHTEENTH  CENTUHY. 


Smoothly 


Old  words  altered  hy  J.  Oztnford. 


1.  Saw    you,    my  fa  -  ther,  Saw    you,  my  mo-ther,    Saw     ye      my  true     love, 

2.  Mark  well,  my  fa  -  ther,  Mjirk  well,  my  mo  -  ther,    Sha-dowa     <rf night    creep 


John? 


He      said     he  would  be  here,        But       oh,        I    great -ly     fear 
My     heart    is  dull  and  drear.        For       oh,        I   great -ly     fear 


That 
My 


att 


^^ 


^. 


Dal  Segno  % 


Yon     -     der,     my    mo     -     ther,     Bring    -    iug  their  light,        one     by    one, 


The 
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Last  Vkrse. 


^ 


^^^ 


See,   dear-  est  fa  -  tlier, 


^^%^^fa 


%^^\f.i.;.rr. 


m 


See,  dear -est    mo -ther.  There    is      iny  true    love    John;  The  moon  is  full  and  clear  To 


bring  himsafe-ly   here,         Oh,     ne'er       with  such      light 


she  shone. 


=    144. 
Right  jotially,  and  moderately  fast. 


20C 
THE   MERMAID, 

AN  OLD  SEA  SONG, 


i 


One  Fri      -      day  mom,      -when  we  set           sail,    And  our  ship 

Then  up   spoke  the  cap  -  tain    of  our  gal  -  lant  ship,  Who  at  once 

And  then            up  spoke           the  little  ca  -  bin  boy,   And  a    fair  - 

Then  three        times  round      went  our  gal  -  lant  ship,  And  three 


not    far 
did  our pe    - 
hair'd  boy 
times  roimd 


from 
ril 
was 
went 


g^ 


i 


^ 


^=? 


e^3: 


1-^3 ^ 

— :: — ^^^ K 1 

7      S \~ 

~m — ' — P~ 

— p 

~g    r  •  >    -P fe- 

—^^=5 — ?•« — H5-d •  .  s 

^         land, 
see, 
he; 
she; 

■  OS 

We             there 

"I      have    mar  - 

"I've      a       fa    - 

For     the  want 

,      1 

did 

ried 

ther 

of 

1 

es  -  py        a                   fair    pret  -  ty  maid.    With     a 
a    wife      in                  fair    Lon- don  town.    And   this 

and  mo  -  ther      in        fair  Portsmouth  town.    And  this 
a    life  -  boat  they      both  went          down.      As     she 

?^Vi= — 1 — 

-1 s 

— • 

«  .  d      !^5 

— i ^ r 

J                  ^              - 

l^ 

^     ^       *     * 

»/•++, I        -              fm 

^           ^             J- 

comb    and     a     glass     in  her  hand,  her  hand,  her  hand,  With     a  comb    and     a     glass    in  her 

night  she      a       wi  -  dow  will    be,    will    be,    will  be,    And  this  night    she     a       wi  -  dow  will 

night  they  will  weep    for  me,     for    me,    for  me.    And  this  night   they  will  weep    for 

sunk    to      the  bottom  of  the   sea,    the   sea,    the  sea.      As     she  sunk      to     the  bottom  of  the 
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hand,  While  the    rag  -  ing      seas    did      roar, 

be,"  For  the,  &c. 

me,"  For  the,  &c. 

sea.  For  the,  &c. 


And  the  stor-  my   winds    did 


And        we,  jol  -  ly   sai  -  lor  boys,  were      up,      up        'a -loft,        And   the 


mf;iifzi 


^^^r 


i  I  I 


T — r 


land     lub  -  bers  ly  -  ing  down,  be -low,  be-low,  be-low.    And    the  lands -men  were    all    down   be  • 
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=  80. 


FROM    OBERON   IN    FAIRY   LAND. 

TUNE    OP   "  DULCINA,"— SrXTEENXn   CENTUHT. 


..^ 


Poetry  by  Ben  Jotum. 


1.  "From  0  -  be-ron    in    fai-ry-land,The   king      of  ghosts  and    shadows  there, 

2.  Sometiraeslmeetthemlikeaman,     Sometimes  an  ox,    sometimes  a  hound, 
^^^V, . ^^ 


Mad     Robin  I,       at       his  command,  Am  sent    to  view    the  night-sports  here:  What  re  -  vel  rout    is 
Or      to    a  horse    I      turn  me    can,  And  trip  and  trot      a  -  bout  them  round ;  But    if  to  ride  my 


kept   a  -  bout.    In      ev'  -  ry      cor-ner    where   I    go,  I      will  o'ersee,  And    mer  -  ry    be,  And 

back  they  strive,Moreswiftthan  wind  a    -   way    I    go,  0'erhedgeandlands,Thro'pooleandponds,I 


swift    than  lightning     can     I     fly       A- bout  this    ai  -  ry       wel- kin  soon,  And      in    a  minute's 

lads      and  las  -  ses     mer-ry    be    With  pos- sets  and  rich     jun-kets  fine,  Un  -  seen      of        all     the 

~~  ^ ^- 


space 


des-  cry  Each  thing  that's  done  be  -   low  the  moon ;  There's  not     a    hag.  Nor  ghost  shall  wag,    Or 
pa  -  ny     I      eat    their  cakes  and    sip  their  wine  ;  And  to    make  sport  I    puff    and   snort.  And 


'  "Ware  gob  -  lin !"    where    I      go.  But     Robin    I    Their    feats    do        spy, 

the      can -dies  I       do  blow,      And  maids    I        kiss,  They  shriek,  "Who's  this  ?" 


And 
I 


m 


^ 


^ 


-^— g- 


^=M^ 


I  U-' 


\lH.    Dal  Segno.  %\     \  2nd. 


tJIO 


-=80. 


THE    CAHMAN'S    WHISTLE. 

TI'XE,  "  THE  CAUMAN's  WHISTLE," SIXTEENTH  CENTUKT. 

New  words  upon  the  old  t 


hy  J.  Oxenford, 


1.    Young  Tom  the  carman's  tongue  was  slow,    A    sor-ry     gift      of 
3.      Fair    Su-san'sglancewaskind  andbright,Sheown'dlierloTe,  that 


^trH?^-p^^H-j-T-^ 


^^ 


m^Sm 


^^i^s 


h-\  iJj J niB^ 


^^ 


^=:^-iit^ 


i5? 


?L 


-r 


speech  hadhe,    He'd  ra  -  ther  let     his    hor  -  ses  know  His    se  -  cret  thoughts  than  you    or    me,  lie 
bux-om  maid,  Young  Tom  was  era  -zy    with    de-light,He  stammor'd — ^blush'd — but  nought  he  said.  He 


whistled,  whistled,  whistled  dai  -  ly,   "Whether  good  or         ill       be  -  fell,     Ho   whistled    sad-ly, 
whistled,  whistled,  whistled  gai-ly,His    joy  by  whistling      he  would  tell,    And  while  ho  whistled, 


whistled  gai  -  ly,Wliile  his  horses    mark'd  him  well, 
whistled  daily,The  knowing  beasts  re-joic'd  as  well. 


Fine. 


2.  Fair    Su-san's  glance  was  proud  and  cold,The  carman's  heart  she     near-ly  broke,But  still  his  face 


bluff  and  bold,  And  not   a  sin  -  gle  word  he  spoke.  He  whistled,  whistled,    whistled      sad  -  ly, 


212 
THE    "BLUE   BELL"    OP   SCOTLAND. 

OLD   r.XQLISn  EOEDEB    SONG. 


Gracefully. 


Tune  composed  hj  3frs.  Jordan,  liboid  1709, 


1.    Oh!      -wliere        and    oli!  -where       is    your  Highland  lad -die    gone?  Oh! 

how  ?       tell  me     how         is    your  Highland  lad  -  die     clad  ?  Oh  I 


where        and   oh!    where        is    your  Highland  lad -die     gone? 
how  ?        tell   me       how         is    your  Highland  lad  -  die     clad  ? 


He's    gone  to  fight  the 
His     bonnet's    of    the 


French       for  King  George  up -on    the    throne,     And   it's       oh!  in    my      heart 

Saxon     green.bis    waist-coat's  of  the     plaid,        And    it's       oh !  in    my      heart 


how    I 
that     I 
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where,  and     oh  I       where,        •    did      your    High -land    lad  -die       dwell?  Oil! 

-    pose,  oh!     sup    -    pose,  that     your     High -land    lad  should       die!  Sup    - 


where,  and     oh !      where,  did      your    High  -  land    lad  -  die 

-    pose,  oh !     sup    -    pose,  that      your    High  -  land    lad  should 


dwell  ?  He 

die !  Though 


dwelt    in     mer  -  ry        Scot     -      land    by  the   sign     of    The    Blue 
lau  -  rels  would  wave     o'er  him,    I'd  lay     me  down    and 


Bell ;  And     if  s 

cry ;  And      it's 


oh  1  in      my        heart  that       I        love      my      lad  -  die 

oh!  in      my        heart  that       I         feel       he       will    not 


dim. 
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LOVELY   NANGY. 

TUNE,  ABOUT  1720 


Rather  slowly,  and  with  expression^ 


The  old  svhject  re-teritfen  hj  J.  Oxenforcl. 


\^i^^3E^^^^^m^^^S^ 


f^rfrY-T^^,^=i^^^^^^^^Em 


1.  My     own     loye    -    ly  Nan  -    cy,  I  heard       in        thy         voice  A 

2.  My      own     love    -    ly  Nan  -   cy,        Those       eyes         e     -   ver         bright  They 


tone,    love    -    ly  Nan  -  cy,      That     made    me      re  -  joicc : 

shine,   love    -    ly  Nan  -  cy,     With    truth's  ho  -  ly      light: 


De  -  ceit  -  ful      and 
A       lan-guage    they 

r^ 


vain,        dear.  Fair       words      of    -    ten  prove,  But         oh  I    none        can 

speak,      dear,  That        can  -    not         de      -      ceive.  They         ne   -  ver         will 


i 


m 


-^.  r1 
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3^?^ 


B fli-^«-o- 


^_.^«t g 


m 


Bal  Segno.  !^ 


feign,  dear,       The       voice     of      true     love. 
brL'ak,dear,      The         pro-mlse  they     give. 


i 


Last  Vehse. 


i?— r^ 


r^. 


^g 


^a 


=F=^^a: 


q^^^=tS 


=it3t 


^ 


=i^3t 


My     own     love  -    ly  Nan   -  cy.        As  night     from     the        day 


Have 


-9—9 q. T 


p  =  100. 

Cheerfully. 


21G 
THE   WELL   OP   ST.   KEYNE. 

OLD   COENISH  AIB. 


The  old  subject  re-teriften  hy 


West  Country,  And  a  clear-er    ne'er  was    seen      a,  There's  not      a  wife       in    theWestCountryButhas 
friend ?"quotlihe,"Foran    if  thou  hast    a       wife-     a,  The    happiestdraughtthouhastdrankthisday  That 
gif  -  ted  well  Shall  drink  be  -  fore  his     wife      a,    A      hap  -  py  man       thence-forth  is   he,    For 


heard  of  the  well  of  St.  Keyne  a ;   An  oak    and  an  elm    tree     stand  be-side,And  behind  doesan  ash  tree 
e'er    thou  did'stiuthy   life;  Or   has  your  good  woman,if    one  youhave,In      Cornwall         e-ver 

he  shall  be  master  for    life;         But   if        the    wife  should  drink  of  it  first,    God  bless  the      husband 


m 


:^=a: 


^»j-  ^  ^f 


p 


sg 


-v-^ 


ifc:^ 


grow  a,  Arid  a  willow  from  the  banks  a-bove  To  the  wa  -  ter  droops  be  -  low  a, 
been  aPForan  if  she  have,  I'll  venturemylife,ShehasdrankofthewellofSt.Kej-nea. 
then    a,"  The     stranger  stoop'dTo  the  well  ofSt.Keyne  And  drank  of  the  wa-tera-gain    a. 

^ — f^;:;! .^ — ^ 
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A  stran-ger  came  to  the  well  of  St  Keyiie,For  thirs-ty  and  hot  was 
"I've  left  a  good  woman  who  ne'er  was  here,"  The  stranger  made  re  - 
"You  drank  of  the  well,I         warrant,betimes,"  To  the  country  -  man  he 


he  a,  And  he  sat  down  Up  -  on  the  bank,  Be  -  neath  the  wil-low  tree  a;  There 
ply  a,  "But  how  my  draught  Should  be  better  for  that  To  guess  in  vain  I  try  a."  "St. 
said        ajButtherus  -  tic  sigh'd      As  the    stranger  spake, And     sad-ly   shook  his    head       a.     "I 


i 


1^=5: 


a 


$ 


^ 


=g=^ 


*j  -y     .  >   ''  '■ ' '^   ;-  ■  " — *- 

came      a     man  from  a  neighbouringtown,Atthe  well  to      fill  his     pail    a,  Up  -on   the  side    he 
Keyne,"quoth  the  countryman,  "many  a  time  Would  drink  of  this  crystal    well    a,And  before  the  an  -  gels 
has  -  ten'd  here,when  the  wedding  was  done,  And    left  my    wifeintheporcha,  But    tru  -  ly  she  had  been 


^^^ 


colla 


3iE 


^m. 


^t 


P^^?=gB^£^g 


4^ 


ei=±i 


res-ted,  it,  And  bade  the  stran-ger  hail  a. 
summon'dher.  She  laidonthe  wa-ter  a  spell  a.' 
wiser  than  me,For  she  took   a     bot-tletochm-ch  a." 


DdSegno.% 


J18 


IN    HIS    BAEQUE    MESRILT. 

TUNE,   "TITE  boatman,"— POPUI-AR  IN  AND  AFTER   1650. 


76. 


MoiJeratclij  slow,  and  very  smooth. 


p^pi^fe 


Kew  Words  vpon  the  old  sulject  hy  J.  Oxcnfoji. 


Whilel         sit 


■wea-ri    -    ly, 


t 


On      my  griefs    to     pen 


der. 


m 


I  I  ^ *^- ^ 


-^ ^^ ~—9 ,/--- ^- 

Woe     is  me!    the  cheer -ful  lay     A--wakes  me  not  to  glad  -  ness;      Sounds  of  joy,        float  i 

-fs- 


-way! 


rltard. 
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1?=^ 


j=3=^ 


Ye    encrease  my  sad    -    ness 


^^^^^^^ii 


Some  can  liail    the  plea-sant  hour,    I  think  but  of     its  fleet  -  ness ;   .    Wi-ther'd  I        think  the  flower, 


S2d 


HERE'S   A   TRUCE   TO   IDLE   SORROW. 

TtTITE,   ''the   GLOnY  OF  THE  NOETH," — TIME   OF  CHAHLES  I, 


=  8a 


Gaily,  and  well  marked. 


New  Words  htf  7,  Oxcnford 


Put  off    sigli-ing     till    to  -  mor-row,   "iis    the    mer  -  ry       first        of  May.     Danc-ing,  jumping, 


twirl-inground, The  blithesome  lads    and      las    -    scsgo,  Skip-pingto      the    ma-gicsound, 


mmm^^^^^^ 


I^^^& 


smiles  in- vite,  And  not      a     churl  ■will      an  -  swer'no:'      Hearts  are  gay,  and  feet    are  light,  And 


822 


TAKE  ME  TO  THE  NORTH  COUNTRY. 

TUirE,    "THK   NOItXnERN  LASS," — XniE   OF   CHAELES  I, 


New  Words  upon  the  old  sulject  hj  J,  OzerifoiS. 


1.  Take     me    to      the      North  Countrie,     That's  the  land  where     1    would  be —         In      the  ci  -   ty 

2.  Nor-thernwinds!  greet   you  well,      Such      a    lov  -  ing     tale     you  tell.        Those  who  in     the 


i^^^i^i 


»/  Pfl 


£± 


r- 


^ 


U 


wea  -  ri  -  ly     My  young  life      fades   a  -  way: 
mountains  dwell  In    you  are       hov'-ring  nigh. 


The   nor-thernwinds   are  rough  and  bleak, 
My   mo  -  ther  warns  her  child  from    ill, 

>-d=— Jzjr r-l 1 


i 


^ 


^ 


pp 


t&=^^^^^^- 


'■*i 


3_= 
-J-   • 


sa^i3^: 


i 


^ 


ad  lib. 


a  tempo. 


But    to 
While  an 


me     of  home  they  speak;  Here,  my  pin-ing  heart  to  seek  In  kindness    do     theystray. 
•  0 -ther,  dear- er  still,    Wliispers  till  the  teardrops  fill  My  dim  and      fa  -  ding  eye. 


^aS^^S 


DalSeffno.% 


^^^^^^ 


^m 


^ 


^m 


^^E^ 


3.  Ah,         the  plea    -    sant       sound    is   gone!  Now         I  sad   -   ly       sigh      a-lone, 


nd        fortheo       I      wake    to  weep! 


fc^ 


^^^ 


^ ^ 


thee  I      e     -     ver  dream  in         sleep, 


,T-?— ' 


In    my  heart   is       gra-ven  deep  The  thought,  dear     home,    of  thee, 


UNDER   THE   ROSE. 

tijKe,  "undeb  the  eose/'— thaditional. 


New  Words  upon  the  old  suhfect  hy  J.  Oxenf<yrd, 


1.  You     smile  at       the      beaux  who      are        for   -   ward     and  flat  -  ter-ing^,     You 

2,  Their     con    -    quests    pro  -  claim  -  ing,      the       heart  -  less     may  stalk      a  -  bout,     Of 


^,b  J      /■  j.^,^j^g4^^^ 


:^=S: 


think        I      am  bash  -  ful     and  awk  -  ward   and  dull,  Ah,    mea  -   sure  not    lore    by      a 

hearts     light  -  ly  won    they   may  care  -  less  -  ly  boast.  But     ah,       there  are    feel  -  ings  too 


i 


-^=±. 


:P=^==s: 


a^ 


^ 


-^^^^^=^^^^^=^^ 


fond-ness    for  chat  -  ter-ing.   The  tongue  may    be  still      and  the  heart    may  be  full, 
sa  -   cred    to  talk      a -bout,  Ex-cept        to     the  one     who  will  prize  them  the  most 


When 
Then 


^^ 


f^ 


T' 


ZiS 


die    list 
a  -  lone 


'ners       a  -   bout  us  are     hov    -    er  -  ing, 

when     the      moon,        watch  -  ing      o     -     ver     us, 


The 
My 


efis: 


^ 


■.^z 


m^^^ 


truth  that     is  known    but     to    few       I'll     dis-close.      Yes,      hear      me       a -lone,    and  you'll 
heart's  deep  -  est  se    -    cret  shall  bid       me     dis-close.       In         some      sha  -  dy    Tal  -  ley,  where 


:U^==I:::^ 


^m 


313^ 


-^. 


±-^ 


:^=t 


^ 


m^^M 


■^m 


^sx: 


find       me      dis-cov  -  er-ing    The  thoughts  that    are  best       ut-ter'dun    -    der   the  rose, 
none       can     dis-cov  -  er    us.     My  thoughts  I'll    con-fess       to    you   un   -   der   the  rose. 


^— I- 


p  '^ 


l-g-^= 


?="^ 


qvr-^f 


P 


nV=± 


Dal  Segno.  % 


sie 
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THE    MOON    SHALL    BE    IN    DARKNESS. 

TUNE,    "the   moon   shall   be   in  DAHKNKSS," TnADITIONAL, 


Smoothly,  and  with  expression. 


I\cw  Words  upon  the  old  subject  by  J.  Oxctf-n  i. 


<  mj  ^^     ores.  ^  ' 


^§Ie£S 


1 1— •^=^EgEEpf^BH=-t:=j=^t=Ef^ 


1.  The  moon  shall    be    in    darkness,And  the  stars  shall  cease  to     shine,  If 

2.  I've  lived  through  ma-ny  years,  love,  I  have  roam'd  in  ma-  ny     parts  And 


e     -     ver        I      prove  false    to  thee,  mai  -  den      mine  I 

find       no    rar  -  er  p-ems  are    than        true  faith  -  ful 


The      oak  shall  proud  -  ly 
And      now    at     last     I've 


igi 


^! 


^m 


?=i= 


^m- 


=s 


m 


v-^ — ^. 


flour  -  ish      'mid  the  bil-lowsof     the        sea.  The      this  -  tie    bear    a       rose,  ere  I'm 

gain'd  one,     'Tis  my  trea-sure  and    my       pride.  For       all      the  mines  of      gold    I'd  not 


3=,^^^ 


as 


:^=^ 


m 
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DalSegno.^ 


3.  A    ;       jour    -    ney  full        of    trou-bles       is     our    life     up    -    on         earth, 


With. 


last,  dear,     that      parts  thee    from         me. 


4=^^S^— IJ^ 


^^S£^ 


P^iyp^P^^^p^sfe^g^ 


S: 


^ig 


p^^^i 


WHY,    BROTHER    SOLDIERS,    WHT1 
TUNE,  "war,  soLDiEns,  -WHY ? "— populah  before  1729, 

Soldly,  and  with,  animation. 


JNy-W  Words  i(j)on  the  old  subfed  h/  J,  Oxei.jOrJ, 

tr      R 


^iai* 


I 


i*: 


^ 


tt 


m 


3t=it 


^i^^ 


^ 


Why,  bro - ther sol-diers,  why  Should  we   be    me-Jan  -  cho  -  ly,boys?Why,bro-thersol-diers,. 


ft*i^ 


fc^ 


=i: 


:1=i: 


^^^ 


t=st=t* 


jol   -   ly,  boys :  Cold   hot,        wet,    and   dry 


±tf 


J==^ 


^^^ 


A  -  like  we  will  de  -  fy !  >       To 

-I- 


a^g^g^p 
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^^^^^^^ 


quake  is   on  -  ly    fol  -  ly,  boys,  Aye,  aye,    so    say  I. 


S 


^ 


mm^mmm 


^^^m 


i 


m^i 


'^-^ 


3:  y 


^ 


:i=q= 


3^ 


q==* 


=*t=:S: 


==:^c 


^^«^r5=S 


Pol-troons  are  apt    to     fly —  We're  made  of    bet-ter    stuff,  my  boj's,  Pol-troons  are  apt   to 


^^^^^^^^^ 


'^ 


fly  Wben  dan-ger  threatens  nigh.  Butwe'll      al- ways  try  To  smile  when  life  is 


^^^^ 


^1 — j.-^%^=rH^ 


fif 


T^ 


i 


that's  for  us    enough,  my  boys,  Aye,  aye,      so  say 

fa,         I     I     I  .    I— A-t — I 


3^ 


|^e-^S^I|E^^ 


230 


TO-NIGHT  LET'S  JOVIAL  BE. 

TUNE,   "hey,  boys,   UP   GO  "WE," — 164L 


Kew  Words  by  J,  Oxmford. 


1.  Come,  brave   corn-pan  -  ions,    ga  -  tlier  round,  The  Clirist  -  mas  fire        is  bright,  We 

3.  With  wand'r-in^  tir'd,     in      dis  -  tant  parts,    To    Eng  -  land  some   hare        come,  And 


fel2 


^^ 


F^^^P^ 


'f^ 


E5 


^^=3r 


rt**^^ 


ts 


-^  -J-    -j: '  I 1- 

feel,  -with-oiit      one  oath,  we're  bound  To  have     a   mer  -  ry       night ;        The  trou  -  hies  of    the 
with  them  bring  the   gol  -  den  hearts  That  fond  -  ly  long'd  for       home ;         And  some  will  leave  us 


i^ 


P^^S^^W 


i 


day       are    o'er.     Our  hearts   are  glad     and         free, 
Boon,     for     all      Are    un   -  der  fate's     de     -     cree, 


Per-haps    we're  doom'd 
To  -  mor  -  row     we'll 


I 


:!^t=^^ 


W 


meet  no  more,  So  now  let's  jo  -  vial      be, 
-    bey    lier  call,  To-night  let's  jo  -  rial      be, 

±^ f'-H r-A r K 


-r     1  p- 


Fine, 


griefs  is    vain,  So  nowwe'U  jo- yial    be. 


Dal  Segno. 


^s^mm 


FAREWELL    AND    ADIEU    TO    YOU    ALL,    SPANISH    LADIES! 


OLD    SEA   SONG,    "FAREWELL,    SPANISH  LADIES," — THADITIONAL 

P  =  132. 

With  great  spirit, 
assai  tnarcato. 


BEKz 


aj. 


3 


0^0^^^ 


New  Words  upon  the  old  subject  ly  J,  Ozenfm  d. 

=a:rj-+— I- 

H c J 


i^^ 


w, 


i 


^=^1^ 


^- 


1.  Fare  -  well    and       a    -    dieu  to  you 

3.  Then  weep    not       at        part      -      ing,  you 


3 


"^ 


:j^=^: 


^= 


ist    -^ 


^ 


i=t 


f 


r=s 


$ 


:i=1        III  h    J^i^^nzrrr^j: 


all,  Span-ish      la-  dies,  Fare  -  well    and      a  -  dieu  to    you,   la  -  dies     of    Spain;  Though 

dear  Span  -  ish      la  -  dies.  Then      weep    not      at     part    -    ing,  you    la  -  dies     of     Spain ;    The 

J 4- 


^^^^^^^^^m 


w 


H- 


r 


■y        j         !_r-! i^-r-r^ U,-^ : r-y J j-r      I 


I 


3^ 


^=^i^^ 


g^ 


MS 


13: 


m 


fti: 


we've    re  -  ceiv'd   or  -  ders     to      sail     for     old    Eng  land    We   trust  that    we      short  -  ly     shall 
ship    will  some  day  come     a  -  cross   the     salt    wa  -  ters    And  bring  you    your     true  Brit  -  ; 
I 


a 


m^^^^m^^^^ 


m 


^: 


M 


i 


-t-  •■ 


3  * 


a-|#-i — ^J 


pp 


dr 


^TX^nTy;^-^,  f  n 


i;-    IT    7    T    i;-    7     T    -f    r    i;-  f  •? 


^^ 


i 


E^^E^ 


s 


t^    land      of      dark     beau  -  ties       we      leave    with      re    -    gi'et, 


■^    IT    -J-     7    ?^    ?^     -5- 


C\)  r 


p^^^i^^^^^ 


tem- pests,   in      peace     and      in  bat  -  tie,         The      la  -   dies       of       Spain     we      shall 


tem- pests,   in      peace     ana      in 


^^m 


^m 


^^^ 


3=^3; 


i-V- 


^^P 


S: 


il 


▼er       for    -    get. 


^SeK^^ 


2)a?  Seqno. 


:i3n3=it± 


^ 


r^ 


.l:- 


--.^^ 


ElS^^Il 


=?^^ 


iE3 


3= 


tt2^- 
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i    WANDERED    THROUGH    THE    GARDEN. 

TUNE,    "CUriD's   GARDEN," — TRADITIONAL. 


p- 72. 

Gracefxdhj. 


New  Words  vpon  the  old  subject  hi  J.  Oxevford. 

I  I  I         J  I 


i^^^^^ 


n— '-I* p- 


-i=p: 


1        I        ' 


^ 


4=^ 


±=b^: 


I    \vandered  through  the      gar    -    den.  And  saw  the  floVrs  that    grew.         And    all       of  them  ia 


thought  of     one  more    fair,  The    rose      recall'd  thy     cheelc,     dear.  And    ro-ses  bloommg 
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^i^^^^^ 


there,  And  ro  -  ses  blooming  there 


mi  -1^-   --■    -5^    :j     rjT^^ 


GREAT    ORPHEUS    WAS   A   FIDDLER   BOLD. 

TUNK,    "stingo;     ok,    oil    of   BAELEY," — POPULAB  BEFORE    ICSO. 


New  Words  hy  J.  Oxcnford. 


t^^ 


'^^m 


# 


'm 


w. 


-ff—f—p- 


^^ 


:S=J: 


1.  Great     Or  -  plieus  -was       a        fid  -  dler    bold,    And     all      the  world  could  please,         Sir,    Both 

2,  Like     Or-pheua    I'm       a        fid  -  dler    bold.    But  when      a    tune      I      play,  Sir,    They 


3EEiE 


:3 — al 


^EE8^ 


em: 


i^rz^i 


^^=F= 


"i-zP- 


- 

— =f^=^ 

1 

Is 

H- 

N  r*l   ^ 

m—^      y-tijSJ— i^ 

=^- 

-^-izt 

:=t^^- 

— #- 

:3P= 

•- P- 

:--- 

man   and  brute    he     led, 
do     not  fol  -  low,    as 

—^—^ — it-^-' ■ — 

I'm  told,  And  like  -  wise  all 
of    old,    Oh    no,    they  run 

L_| 

the  trees, 
a  -  way. 

Sir; 
Sir; 

From  stones  he'd  con- jure 
A    mul  -  ti-tude    I 

^'-J— ~l — ^ 

:ia— 

— a— J V 

^S=^rd= 

^ 

— -r- 

=:^ 

^— ^^^^ 

— 0 — 

-^ T 

Us ^- 

f1  -  o " 

-•- 

srs — 

\- 

tS== 

-    S    ^ 

1         ■■ '  ^ ^ 

h== 

=1—1 ^ 

L_j _j 



IZ'^ZZ 

G- 

.Jir^ 3.. 

I^_J ^ ^ 

1 — =^^~^ — ^ 

-—-. — p — ^ 

pd.z: 

'-i^^- 

d ^^— T^ 

^>— ^ — ^~A — 2^ 

— 1 si J «^— 

-I~ £-"" 

— ^-^ 

_Z? — 

--* ^-d j^ 

tears  and  smiles,  The 
soon  dis-perse.  Be 

-f-S-^ — 

mountains  shake  wi1 
ga-ther'd  ne'er    so 

=    — T^ — ^ 

li  laugh  -  ter, 
ma    -    ny. 

And 
They 

if 

hur 

r "' 

ha  walk'd  som 
-  ry      off,      and, 

— ^ — 1 ir- 

2  hundred  miles,  They 
what  is  worse.  Don't 

=1        .     -         ." 

^z^  - 

h-^^- 

-s-i-iT— ^ 

-*— 

-   "1     «    -      ^ 

--bI =1— P =1- 

Si ' 

-•- 

aig_, — ^-f=-^- 

=h=^^-? — «- 

:i^ — ^— F- 

— ^- 

-p— 

_._^i ^ 

-f ^-S^ =1- 

■■    i  ■ 

■"T        '^ 

' 
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) 


all  would  fol- low  af    -    ter. 
leave    be-Lind  a    pen    -    ny. 


Dal  Segno.  % 


--P- 


i 


-^i 


'.  You  ask,    Sir,    is    tlie  fault     in    me,  Or     in      the  al  -  tered  times.     Sir,  That  thus  with  lit  -  tie 
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SAD,   WEARY   HEARTED! 

TUNE,    *'L0VE   lies   BLEEDING," — TIME   OF   CHABLES  L 


=  6G. 

Slow  and  plaintive. 


New  Words  by  J.  Oan/ord, 


:^.tt:^pr^H-,rn-rf,^rr!"r-m=^ 


1.  Sad,  wea 

2.  Calm  still 

3.  Ilap    -    -    ly, 


-    ry    heart    -     -     -    ed! 
ap  -  pear,  love. 


Soon  to  be 

List    -    -    -    'ners  are 

With  glan    -    -    ces 


i 


^t 


:5=?^ 


part   -    -    -    -    edi 
near,  love, 

fleeb  .    -    -    -  ing, 


Check 
Ne'er 
Oft 


we  the     tear  -    -    .  di-opa  of 

of  our      sor    -    -    -    row  tte 

we  shall  seem  to  change 


an    -     guislitliat  have  start     -     edl  All  is  be-night     -     eel  Our 

i    -    -    die  world        must  hear,         love!  Ne    -    -     -    ver  re -veal     -     ing  A 

nought         but  care      -      less  greet    -    ing;  Thou'lt  know  the   to      -      ken,      '\\'ith 


m 


—A — I- 


-=1 F- 


-^i F- 


f1 


:5^ 


^ 


WEmi 


— ir '^ 

star     -    tied  are  we  from 

Let  us  wear  a    cheer 

Thou        wilt  plain     -     ly    read 


souls  that 

wound        past 
heart         nigh 


light  -  ed, 
heal  -  ing 
bro      -      ken, 


our  dream.  And 
ful  smile.  Our 
my  looks,  Though 


i^^^ 


gaze  round  af-fright     -      ed. 

an     -     guish         con-ceal      -      ing. 
nought         I  have  spo      -      ken. 


1st  ^  2nd  times. 


i 


±e 


^l 


^ 


7-1  7  o         cr\    I  3''^-  time. 
Dal  Scqno.%\    \ 


=iE 


■fe"^  -^ 


* 


^^^pp^^i^i^ 


fsmtj: 


^ 


^ 
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BEGONE,    DULL    CARE  I 

TUNE,    "the   queen's   JIG," — ABOUT   1700. 


Old  Words,  17th  Cerdmv. 


i 


^ 


^ 


q!=* 


mm^. 


^ 


m 


1^ 


Begone !       dull         care,  You      and     I    shall  never    a  -  gi-ee.  Lon 


m^^m 


JS^ 


^^g^^p^ 


p— ^f  ^^=^=C — -I  rp — :^=| 


-^— p- 


fe 


^ 


t=tc 


g^^ 


^=i=i=:&:  :j- -^zii^i^: 


time  thou  hast  been  tar-rving  here  And    fain  thou -would'st  me    kill,  But  i'  faith,       dull 
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tMz 


^=^^f=E^^^^^ 


-r        1 


Thou     ne  -  ver  shalt    have       thy       will. 


grey,  And  too      much  care  will  turn    an  old  man  to    clay,  My 


^ 


m^ 


^^^^^m 


E:f-r  r  ^  j-^^^^^-^p— ^- 


■wis  -  est  things  To  drive  dull  care     a  -  way. 
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